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BRITISH  IMPERIAL  PKEFEHSNCE 

IN  KSLATIOH  TO  UNITED  STATES  LEAP  TOBACCO  EXPORTS  .   .  , 

t  By  Harry  L.  Eranklin* 


Tiio  United  States  is  the  world's  leading  tobacco  ex- 
porter and,  conversely,   the  United  Kingdom  is  the  world's 
leading  tobacco  importer.     In  1935-36,  average  annual  exports 
of  United  States  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom 
accounted  for  more  than  50  percent  by  weight  and  70  percent  by 
value  (or  almost  $100,000,000)  of  the  total  of  such  exports  to 
all  countries.     Great  Britain's  import  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  is 
veiy  high,  ranging  from  500  to  1,375  percent  ad  valorem  on 
United  States  types.     The  full-duty  rate  on  foreign  tobacco 
varies  from  the  equivalent  of  $2,35  to  $2.61  per  pound  (depend- 
ing on  moisture  content  of  the  leaf  and  whether  stripped  or 
unstripped),  while  Empire,  leaf  enjoys  a  margin  of  tariff  prefer- 
ence equivalent  to  51  cents  per  pound,  or  more  than  the  actual 
average  price  of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  and  from  2 
to  2.5  times  the  price  of  fire-cured  leaf*    This  study  comprises 
an  analysis  of  the  influence  of  such  tariff  preference,  reintro- 
duced in  September  1919  after  a  nonpref erence  interval  of  some 
?5  years,  on  exports  of  United  States  unmanufactured  tobacco  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  its  influence  in  stimulating 'the  pro- 
duction of  Empire  leaf. 


Development  of  3ritish  Fi seal  Policy  on  Tobacco 

Tobacco  was  introduced  into  England  about  1565,  and  its  use  appears 
to  have  become  popular  about  20  years  later. l/    Originally,  no  duty  was  im- 
posed on  tobacco  imports,  although,  technically,  imports  of  all  products 
were  liable  to  a  5-percent  ad-valorem  duty  or  queen's  "subsidy"  under  the 
first  statute  of  Elizabeth  (1558).     In  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  however,  the  5-percent  duty  was  levied  on  tobacco,   or  at  least 


*Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

1/  L.  C.  Gray,  "History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southern  United  States", 
Washington,  1933,     I:  21. 
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attempts  were  made  to  collect  the  duty  in  spite  of  considerable  public 
hostility.  2/    Consequently  British  fiscal  policy  relating  to  tobacco 
may  be  aaid  to  date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Prior  to  1504,  the  5-percent  ad-valorem  duty,   on  the  basis  of  the 
fixed  tobacco  valuation,  amounted  to  2d.  per  pound.     The  valuation  rate 
proper,  as  indicated  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  was  established  by  Parliament , 
but  the  fiscal  authorities  could  control  the  actual  duty  collected  by  re- 
vising from  time  to  time  the  valuation-per-volume  unit  applying  to  a 
•given  product.     But  in  1604,  an  extra  duty  or  "impost"  of  6s. 8d.  on  every 
pound  of  imported  tobacco  was  imposed  by  James  I,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  checking  England's  importation  (and  consumption)  of  tobacco,  3/  which 
product  he  considered  to  be  a  most  obnoxious  drug.     This  new  aggregate 
duty,  however,  was  more  than  the  commodity  could  stand,  and  in  1608  the 
extra  duty  was  reduced  to  Is.  per  pound,   thereby  reducing  the  aggregate 
duty  to  Is.  2d.     .  _"'  :-    \  ''"  •  -  — •  ,  ,■ 

Preference  during  the  colonial  period  .  ■., 

By  1610  the  imports  of  tobacco  into  England!  were  valued  at  J;60,000 
and  were  exclusively,  of  Spanish  colonial  origin.     This  situation  accounted 
in  part  for  the  introduction  shortly  thereafter  of  tobacco  growing  in 
Virginia  on  a  commercial  scale,  inasmuch  as  the  Bullionists  saw  in  the 
substitution  of  "American-  colonial !  tobacco  for  Spanish  tobacco  one  means 
of  checking  the  exportation  from  England  of  silver  bullion.     Of  greater 
importance  ih  this  regard,  however,  .  was  the  general  English  colonial 
policy  of  development  and  exploitation,  which,  together  with  the  economic 
self-interest  of  the  King  and  the.  Virginia  Company,,  led  later  to  prefer- 
ential tariffs  whereby  the  English  tobacco  market  was  virtually  reserved 
for  American  colonial -planters .  :  4/'    The'  production  of  tobacco  in  Virginia 
was  begun  in '1612  by  John  •' Rolf  o,'  '/but.  .-exports  to  England  were  insignificant 
until  1619,  when  20,000  pounds  .of  the  preceding  year'.;:  crop  were  shipped 
to  England. 

In  the  meantime,  increases  in.  the  British  import  duty  and  impost 
applying  to  tobacco-  had  been1'  made  that  brought ,  the  total  customs  charges 
up  to.  2s.  per  pound.     This,  the  Virginia  Company  pointed  out,  was  in  con- 
flict with  its  charter  rights,  thereunder  colonial  products  were  exempted 
from  all  British  customs  levies  in  excess  of  the.  5-percent  ad-valorem  duty 
(equal  to  6d.' per  pound  •'for  tobacco)  until  1620.    A  compromise  was  effected( 

2/  C.  A. 'Maclnncss,'  "The  'Early  English  Tobacco  Trade",  London,  1926, 
pp.  33-34.' ic-rv*  • 

3/  G.  L.  Beer,-  "The  Origins  of  the  British  Colonial '  System  1578-1660", 
New  York,  1908  (reprint  1933),  p.  108. 

4/  Meyer  Jacobstein,   "The  Tobacco  Industry  in  the  United  States",  New 
York,  19.07.,  p.  30.  •■  •     .  ... 
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in  1619,  "by  which  the  Virginia  Company  reluctantly  consented  to  a  Is.  rate 
in  return  for  the  prohibition  "by  the  Government  of  the  growing  of  tobacco 
in  England.  .  ' 

On  foreign  tobacco,  however,  the  total  English  customs  charges  re- 
mained at  2s.  per  pound,  thereby  creating  a  preference  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  full  rate  in  favor  of  Virginia  tobacco.     In  connection  with  this 
customs  preference  in  favor  of  American  colonial  tobacco,  a  British  writer 
commented  that  it  was  "the  first  instance  of  the  modern  policy  of  pro- 
moting the  importation  of  the  commodities  of  the  colonies  in  preference 
to  the  production  of  foreign  nations."  5/  Under  the  influence  of  this 
preference,  exports  of  American  colonial  tobacco  expanded  rapidly  -  60,000 
pounds  in  1622;  500,000  in  1628;   1,500,000  in  1640;  and  25,000,000  pounds 
in  1685.     Thus  tobacco  became  the  dominant  export  commodity  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  was  interwoven  with 
almost  every  phe.se  of  early  American  colonial  life. 

A. major  change  in  the  English  import  duties  was  made  in  1660,  when 
the  combined  rate  on  Virginia  and  other  English  colonial  tobacco  was  re- 
duced to  2d.  per  pound  and  to  6d.  per  pound  on  foreign  tobe.cco,  thus  in- 
creasing the  preference  in  favor  of  the  former  from  50  to  66-2/3  percent. 
Moderate  changes  upeard  or  downward  from  the  1660  customs  rates  were  made 
in  1685,  1723.  175V ,  and  1762.    But  the  preferential  rate  in  favor  of 
Virginia  and  other  British  colonial  tobacco  of  around  only  one-third  the 
amount  of  the  combined  duties  on  foreign  tobacco  was  substantially  main- 
tained during  the  entire  period.   6/     Exports  of  American  colonial  tobacco 
exceeded  100,000,000  pounds  for  the  first  time  in  1771,  but  declined 
drastically  from  1776  until  the  close  of  the  Revolut ionary  Far, 

For  tobacco  .shipped  from  Jamestown  to  England  in  1618-1620,  an 
average  farm  price  equivalent  to  54.75  cents  per  pound  was  received  and, 
consequently,  the  ad- valorem  incidence  of  the  English  import  duties  was 
comparatively  low.    But  in  later  years,  when  prices  declined  dre.st  ice.lly 
and  the  duties  were  increased,  the  fiscal  burden  was  greatly  enlarged. 
By  1639  the  farm  price  had  fallen  to  en  average  of  6.1  cents  per  pound, 
end  to  3.1  cents  by  1664.     For  the  Virginia  and  Maryland- crop  of  1730, 
an  average  price  of  only  1.5  cents  per  pound  is  recorded,  end  the  everage 
farm  price  ranged  from  2.3  to  4.6  cents  per  pound  for  the  colonial  tobacco 
crops  of  various  years  between  1735  and  1790.  7/ 


5/  George  Chalmers,   "Political  Annals  of  the  Present  United  Colonies", 
London,  1780,  p.  51. 

6/  Great  Britain,  "Customs  Tariffs  of  the  United  Kingdom"  (Accounts  and 
Papers,  vol.  85),  London,  1898,  pp.  189-190. 

7/  George  K.  Holmes,   "Three  Centuries  of  Tobacco",  in  the  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  for  1919,  p.  154. 
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The  British  import  duties  on  foreign  tobacco  ranged  from  100  to 
200  percent  higher  than  the  corresponding  duties  on  tobacco  from  the 
American  colonies,  as  already  pointed  out,  which  stimulated  our  colonial 
production  notwithstanding  unsatisfactory  prices  realized  during  a  large 
part  of  the  colonial  period.     Nevertheless,  the  ad-valorem  incidence  of 
the  British  import  duties  on  American  colonial  tobacco  between  1685  and 
the  close  of  the  colonial  period  ranged  from  300  to  700  percent.  6/ 

Preference  on  United  States  tobacco  after  178 3 

The  first  British  order  in  council  after  the  .peace  treaty  of  1783, 
regulating  the  duties  on  several  United  States  products,  placed  a  duty  on 
United  States  tobacco  equivalent  to  30  cents  per  pound  (same  as  the  rate 
on  British  plantation  tobacco),  while  the  import  rate  on  other  foreign 
tobacco  was  set  at  84  cents  per  pound,  9/    The  statutory  schedule  of  to- 
bacco import  duties  and  drawbacks  on  reexportation  in  1787  (under  27  Geo. 
III.,  c.  13)  v/cre  as  follows: 


Table  1.     British  tobacco  tariff  rates  per  pound  in  1787 


Article 

Import 
duty 

Drawback 

Tobacco  of  the  growth,  production,  or 

manufacture  of  the  plantations  or  do- 
Tobacco  of  the  growth  or  production  of 
Ireland,  or  of  his  Majesty' s -colonies, 
plantations,  island,   or  territories  in 
America,  or  of . the  United  States  of 

Shillings  Pence 

Shillings  Pence 

3  6 
1  3 

3  3 
1  3 

Great  Britain,  "Customs  Tariffs  of  the  United  Kingdom"  (Accounts  and 
Papers,  vol.  85),   London,  1898,  pp.  ISO- 191. 


The  preference  in  favor  of  United  States  and  British  colonial  to- 
bacco was  maintained  at  various  margins  until  July  5,  1826,  at  which  time 
the  duty  on  such  tobacco  was  3s.  per  pound  and  on  foreign  tobacco  (other 
than  United  States)  6s..  per  pound.     The  abolishment  of  preference  on 
United  States  tobacco  in  July  1826  made  it  dutiable  at  the  new  rate  of  3s. 
per  pound  for  all  foreign  tobacco,  while  the  British  plantation  tobacco 
was  set  at  2s. 9d.  per  pound,  or  a  preference  margin  in  favor  of  the  British 

§J  L.  C.  Gray,   "The  Market  Surplus  Problems  of  Colonial  Tobacco",  Agricul- 
tural History,  issue  of  January  1928,  p.  11. 

9/  United  States,    "Report  on  Commercial  Relations",   S.  Ex.  Doc,  34th 
Cong.,   1st  scss.   (1856),  No.  107,  PU  1,  pp.  6-7. 
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product  of  3d,  per  pound.    This  preference  was  abolished  in  July  1842, 
however,  when  all  tobacco,   regardless  of  origin,  became  dutiable  at  the 
rate  of  3s.l.8d. 

Between  1836  and  1840,  there  was  a  widespread  movement  among 
American  tobacco  growers  and  their  representatives  to  obtain  a  reduction 
in  the  British  import  duty  on  tobacco,  which  at  that  time  was  equivalent 
to  something  like  800  percent  ad  valorem  on  the  American  product.  Diplo- 
matic representations,  however,  were  not  successful  in  this  connection,  10 / 
Similarly,  British  tobacco  merchants  and  dealers  had  tried  for  several 
years  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  tobacco  import  duties  on  the  grounds 
that  smuggling  would  be  so  reduced  and  consumption  so  stimulated  by  the 
duty  reduction  that  the  total  customs  revenues  from  tobacco  would  probably 
register  an  actual  increase.     In  fact,  the  majority  reports  of  several 
select  committees  of  Parliament  or  other  official  commissions  of  inquiry 
(in  1824,  1830,  1834,  and  1843)  were  to  this  effect,  11  /  but  the  English 
fiscal  authorities,  knowing  through  long  experience  the  ability  of  to- 
bacco to  bear  heavy  impositions,  remained  adament  against  a  duty  reduction. 
Total  tobacco  exports  from  the  United  States,  however,  increased  from 
100,232,000  pounds  in  1836  to  158,710,000  pounds  in  1841,   or  well  over 
the  average  exports  up  to  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  British  and 
other  European  tobacco  duties. 

Nonpref erence  from  1842  to  1919 

No  change  in  the  British  import  duty  of  3s.l.8d.  per  pound, 
established  in  1842,  was  made  until  1878,  with  the  exception  of  that 
on  tobacco  having  a  moisture  content  below  10  percent,  on  which  the  duty 
was  increased  to  3s. 6d.  per  pound  in  March  1863,     Separate  rates  on  these 
two  classifications  of  tobacco  have  been  maintained  until  the  present, 
with  tobacco  below  10  percent  moisture  taking,  of  course,  the  higher  rate 
of  duty.     In  April  1878,  the  rates  wore  increased  to  3s, 61.  and  3s. 101. , 
respectively,  according  to  moisture-content  classification.     The  rates 
were  reduced  slightly  in  1396  and  1900,  and  in  1904  the  rates  on  stemmed 
tobacco  in  the  two  moisture-content  groups  were  increased  3d.  per  pound 
over  the  rates  applicable  to  unstemmed  tobacco,  which  at  that  time  were 
3s.  and  3s. 41.,  respectively.     The  development  of  the  British  rates  of 
import    duty  on  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  March  1900  until  September  1, 
1919,  when  British  preference  was  reinsti tuted,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table.    The  rate  indicated  is  for  unstemmed  loaf  with  a  moisture 
content  of  10  percent  or  more,  inasmuch  as  leaf  tobacco  in  this  category 
comprises  the  bulk  of  British  tobacco  imports  from  the  United  States. 

10/  United  States,   "Report  on  the  Tobacco  Trade",  H.  Doc,  26th  Cong., 
1st  soss. ,  VI,  No.  229,  pp.  147-155. 

ll/  Great  Britain,   "Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Tobacco  Trade", 
London,  1844,  pp.  xi-xiv. 
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Table  2.    United.  Kingdom'  import  duty  per  pound  on  leaf  tobacco, 

unstemmed,  moisture  content  10  percent  o.r  more, 
•    _      :.:t>rch  1900  to  September"  1919 


Date  ; 

Import 

duty 

Equivalent  in 

effective  • 

United  States  currency  a/ 

Shillings 

..  Pence 

■.  t            :  Dollars 

March  6,  1900. . ......  \ 

.  3 

-0. 

0.73 

April  30,  1909.. .  .  .  .  j 

3 

8  ■ 

.  0.89 

September  22,  1915. .  j 

'  5. 

o 

1.29 

7 

4 

1.74 

July  16,   1917.  • 

■  6  ; 

5 

'  1*55 

April  23,  1918    •  j 

B 

2 

1.94 

a/  Conversions  made  at  sterling  par  of  exchange  for  19.00  and  1909,  and 
for  other  dotes  at  the  average  of  sterling  exchange  for  the  month  in 
which  the  change  in  duty  was,  effective... 


It  was  for  the'  purpose  of  obtaining  increased  revenues  during  the 
World  War  that  the  three  increases  in  the  tobacco  import  duty  were  made- 
during  that  period, '"whereby  the  duty  rose  from  3s. 8d.  to  8s. 2d.  (or  from 
89  cents  to  $1.94)  per  pound,  representing  a  total  increase  of  more  than 
100  percent.     After  the  war,  however,  the  import  duty  on  non-Empire' 
tobacco  was  not  reduced,    but,  on  the  contrary  was  increased,  as  shown 
in  table  3.     Total  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  into  the  United.  Kingdom  dur- 
ing 1914-1918  averaged  148,758,000  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States 
accounted  for  an  average  of  135,904,000  pounds,  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  total  leaf  imports  during  1909-1913  of  131,416,000  pounds,  of 
which  the  United  States  supplied  115,288,000  pounds.  12/ 

Preference  or  Empire  tobacco  reinstituted  in  19 19 

After  an  interval  of  more  than  75.yoars.of.nonpreferen.ee  for 
tobacco  of  Empire  '  origin,  preference    T7as  ■reestablished,  effective 
September  1,  1919.     The  amount  of  preference  in  favor  of  the  Empire 
product  was  set  at  one-sixth  the  regular  import  duty  on  foreign  leaf 
tobacco,  thereby  making  the  preferential  rate  five-sixths  of  the  full- 
duty  rate.     On  July  1,  1925,  the  amount  of  preference  was  increased 
from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  the  full  duty.     These  developments,  to- 
gether with  the  increase  in  the  basic  full  duty  in  September  1931,  are 
shown  by  table  3.     The  basic  rate  of  duty  indicated  is  for  unstemmod 
leaf  tobacco  with  a  moisture  content  of  10  percent  or  more,   since  leaf 
tobacco  in  this  customs  classification  comprises  the  bulk  of  our  tobacco 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

12/  T.  L.  Hughes,   "International  Trade  in  Leaf  Tobacco", -Trade  Pro- 
motion Series  Ho.  7,  United  States  .Department  of  Commerce,  1925,  p.  38. 
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Table  3. 
Smpi  re 


United  Kii^gdom  import    duties  per  pound  on  foreign  and 
tobacco,  unstemmed,  moisture  contort  10  percent  or 
more,  September  1919  to  date  a/ 


Date 
effective 


Full  duty 


United 

United 

States 

States 

s. 

d. 

cents 

1         O  1 

d. 

cents 

Percent 

September  1,  1919. 

Q 

2 

171 

;  1 

4-5/12 

28.6 

16.7 

July  1,  1925  

3 

o 

190 

|  2 

0.5 

49»6 

25.0 

April  12,  1927..  . . 

8 

10 

215 

i  2 

C.5 

49.7 

23.1 

September  I2o.  1931 

b/9 

6 

b/  235, 

2 

0.5 

50 . 6 

21.5 

Preference  (rebate) 
on  Empire  leaf 


Porcerta^e 

of 

preference 


exchargo  for  the  month 
the  exception  of  the 


a/  Coversionc  made  at  the  average  rate  of  sterling 
in  which  the  change  in  duty  became  effective,  with 

September  1931  change,  for  which  the  average  sterling  rate  for  September 
1937  j s  taken  in  order  to  show  the  present  United  States  currency  equiva 
b/  For  unstemmed  leaf  with  moisture  cor.tert  beiow  10  percent  the 
Is*  (24.8  United  States  cents)  per  pound  higher,  and  for  stemmed 
either  moisture  group  the  rate  per  pound  ie  0.5&.  (approximately 
higher  than  the  respective  rates  on  unstemmed  leaf. 


lents. 

rate  is 
leaf  in 
1  cent) 


Table  4.    Exports  of  United  States  unmanuf actured  tobacco  to  the 

United  Kingdom,  ad-valorem  incidences  of  British  import  duty, 
 and  Empire  prefer;,- nee  margin,  1936   _  


Kind 

•  Exports 

Unit 
value 

per 
pound 

Al- valorem 
equiva 

percentage 
Lent  of 

|  Quantity 

Value  J 

$2.35-per- 

pound  duty 

a/ 

50.6-cents- 
por-pound 

Empire 
preference 

jaargiri 

Plue-curod  

Dark-fired  Kentucky- 
Tennessee   

All  trues  b/ 

:  Pounds 

Dollars 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

■200,234,000 

i  2,324,400 
■  1,407,000 
i  1,619,300 
:206.  523.6ri0 

93,747,100 

526,400 
380,900 
320 , 600 
95.  .095. 100 

46.8 

18.6 
27.1 
19.8 
46.0 

504 

1,  266 
872 

1,192 
513 

107 

263 
185 
253 
109 

a/  Inasmuch  as  the  ii 

nport  duty  on  stemmed  let 

if  (with  a  moisture  content 

less  than  10  percent)  is  $2.61  per  pound,  the  ad-valorem  incidence  in 
this  custor.13  classification  on  leaf  tobacco  of  the  kinds  indicated  above 
is  correspondingly  higher.     But  the  bulk  of  United  States  leaf  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom  is  unstemmed  (with  a  moisture  content  of  10  per- 
cent or  more),  dutiable,  therefore,  at  the  $2.35  rate. 

b/  Includes  Burley  (136,200  pounds),  and  other  typos  accounting  for  less 
than  100,000  pounds  each  in  1936,  in  addition  to  the  kinds  of  tobacco 
listed  in  this  table. 
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The  present  British    import  duties  on  leaf  tobacco,  as  well  as 
those  for  many  years  past,  are  extremely  high.    The  ad-valorein  incidence 
of  the  British  import  duty  on  unstemmed  leaf  with  10  percent  or  more 
moisture  content  (the  lowest  duty  rate)  ranged  from  504  to  1,266  percent, 
depending  on  the  type,  for  United  States  unmanufactured  tobacco  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1936.     And  on  these  1936  exports,  the  margin  of 
preference  in  favor  of  Bmpire  leaf  alone  ranged  in  ad-valorem  incidence 
from  107  to  258  percent,  or  from  one  to  almost  two  and  three-fourths  times 
the  declared  export  value  of  the  tobacco.     This  situation  is  shown  in  table 
4  in  detail  for  the  principal  kinds  of  leaf  tobacco  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1936.  ... 

It  may  he  noted  that  the  tariff  "burden  is  heaviest  on  the  dark- 
fired  Kentucky- Tennessee  types  -  approximately  - 1, 266  percent  ad  valorem 
in  1936,  with  the  margin  of  Empire  preference  alone  equivalent  to  almost 
two  and  three-fourths  times  the  declared  export  value  of  the  tobacco. 
It  is  precisely  these  types  in  which  the  largest  displacement  "by  Empire 
leaf  has  occurred  since  the  reinstitution  of  imperial  preference,  as  will 
"be  pointed  out  later  in  this  study. 

Chief  Aims  of  British  Tobacco'  Fiscal  .Policy 

Thus  far,  British  fiscal  policy  relating  to  tobacco  has  been 
discussed  primarily  with  regard  to  the  development  of  customs  duties 
and  tariff  preference  in  favor  of  American  tobacco  (1619  to  1826)  and 
in  favor  of  Empire  tobacco  from  1919  to -the  present.     In  viewing  the 
general  aspects  of  British  tobacco  fiscal  policy,  it  may  be#  said  that 
the  outstanding  objective  of  this  policy  has  been  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  public  treasury  through  the  import  duty,  which  is  the  chief  source  of 
tobacco  revenue  in  the  United  Kingdomc    Another  objective  is  the  en- 
couragement of  leaf-tobacco  production  within  the  Empire  through  the 
rather  considerable  margin  of  preference  in  the  British  tobacco  import 
duties  accorded  Empire-grown  tobacco  since  1919. 

Tobacco  has  long  been  an  important  source  of  public  revenue  in 
many  countries  to  be  taxed  as  much  as  "traffic  will  bear",  and  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  no  exception  in  this  regard.     The  English  au- 
thority on  tobacco  fiscal  and  related  matters,  A.  E.  Tanner,  wrote: 
"Tobacco  by  this  time  (Queen  Anne's  reign,  1702-1714)  had  attained  such 
importance,  end  its  import  trade  had  reached  such  dimensions,  that  it 
was  recognized  as  a  kind  of  Government  milch  cow,  and  it  was  determined 
to  encourage  the  fiscal  flow."  13/    In  this  regard,  there  has  been  no 
basic  change  to  the  present  time. 

Customs  collections  on  tobacco  imported  into  the    United  Kingdom 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1935,  represented  almost  10 

13/  "The  Tobacco  Laws  and  Their  Administration",  London,  1898,  pp.  12-13. 
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percent  of  total  revenues  from  all  sources  during  that  fiscal  year. 
And  import  duties  levied  on  tobacco  in  1935-36  represented  38.1  percent 
of  total  customs  collections  on  imports  of  all  commodities.  Incident- 
ally,  customs  collections  on  tobacco  during  the  same  fiscal  year  ac- 
counted for  approximately  99.8  percent  cf  the  G-overnmen  t '  s  total  revenue 
from  tobacco  (excluding  the  income  tax,  to  which  all  industries  and  in- 
dividuals are  subject  according  to  earnings) .     The  importance  of  tobacco 
in  total  customs  collections,  at  certain  10-year  intervals,  may  be  seen 
from  table  5. 

Table  5.     Customs  collections  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


1915-16,  3 

9  25- 

-26,  and  19 

35-36 

Item 

Fiscal  year  ended  Ma 

rch  31 

1916 

1936 

1936 

Million 

Million 

]  Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

3ter±ing 

sterling 

sterling 

25.7 

53.5 

75.0 

45.1 

Wine,  beer,  and  spirits  

6.4 

17.8 

14 . 5 

8.8 

13.4 

■  9.2 

14.0 

5.8 

'  4.1 

4.7 

7.3 

49 . 2 

59.6 

103.3 

197.1  ~" 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percentage  of  total  collections 

43.1 

51.8 

38.1 

Compiled  from  annu3l  Reports  of 

the 

Commissioner  of  Customs 

and  Excise. 

The  increase  in  percentage  of  the  total  customs  collections  repre- 
sented by  tobacco  in  1925-26  over  1915-16  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by 
the  substantial  increase  in  the  rates  of  tobacco  import  duties,  while 
the  decline  in  the  proportionate  share  of  tobacco  in  the  1935-36  total 
customs  collections  was  due  primarily  to  the  wide  range  of  products  made 
dutiable  in  1931-32  that  hitherto  had  been  duty-free. 

Encouragement  of  tne  production  of  leaf  tobacco  within  Empire 
areas  suited  to  its  cultivation  is  the  second  important  objective  of 
British  tobacco  fiscal  policy,  although  subordinated  to  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue  through  the  import  duties  applicable  to  that 
commodity.     The  remainder  of  this  study  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  a 
discussion  of  the  effect  of  preference  in  favor  of  Empire  leaf  since 
its  establishment  in  1919  on  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  United 
States  tobacco,  as  well  as  its  influence  in  stimulating  the  production 
of  Empire  leaf. 
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Empire  Production  Stimulated  by  Preference 

In  analyzing  the  increase  in  Empire  tobacco .production  subsequent 
to  the  introduction  of  preference  in  September  1919,  the  Imperial  Economic 
Committee,  in  a  report  on  tobacco  published,  in  1928,  wrote;     "In  Canada 
*  *  *  the  growth  in  production  is  the  result  of  the  grant  of  preference. 
jn  *  *  *  Phodesia  and  Nyas  aland,  it  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  prefer- 
ence on  production  has  been  direct  and  phenominal .     The  following  table 
shows  the  increase  in  production,  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  pref- 
erence in  those  countries  of  the  Empire  in  which  there  has  been  special 
development :- 


Southern  Phodesia 
Northern  Phodesia 
Hyasaland 
Canada 


Production,  in  thousands 
of  pounds  from  crops  sown 
in 


1918 
~620 
445 
2,594 
14 , 232 


1926 
19,175 

2,071 
10,978 
28 , 824 


Union  of  South  Africa       14,931  19,000 


increase  m 
thousands 
of 
pounds 

13  ,  5t>0 

1,626 
8-,  334 
14,591 
4,069 


Crop  of  1926 
as  compared 
with  that  of 

1918 
30  times 
4-1/2  times 
4-1/4  times 
2  times 
1-1/4  times 


In  Cyprus  production  has  multiplied  23  times  in  the  last  six  years,  from 
137,000  lbs.  in  1921  to  3,584,000  lbs.   ("estimated)  in  1927." 


The  phenominal  increase  in  Phodesian  production  in  1926,  following 
the  increase  in  the  margin  of  Empire  preference  the  preceding  year,  as 
shown  above,  and  a  further  production  increase  in  1927  resulted  in  the 
accumulation  of  tremendous  stocks  of  unsold  tobacco.     This  was  because 
consumer  tastes  in  the  United  Kingdom  could  not  be  changed  quickly  enough 
to  accept  Phodesian  tobacco  to  the  extent  of  absorbing  such  unusual  quan- 
tities, although  consumption  of  Phodesian  tobacco  (chiefly  flue-cured) 
did  rise  from  approximately  1,160,000  pounds  in  1926  to  4,170,000  pounds 
in  1923.     See  table  11.     Consequently,  the  production  of  Phodesian  leaf 
was  heavily  curtailed  in  1928-1930;  but,  with  the  steady  growth  of  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom,  average  production  in  1932-1936  exceeded 
the  high  figure  for  1926. 

Nyasaland!s  remarkably  large  tobacco  crop  of  1926,  chiefly  of  fire- 
cured  tobacco,  and  the  production  of  succeeding  years  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level,  except  in  1931,  were  better  absorbed  in  the  United  Kingdom  than 
was  Phodesian  leaf.     This  was  because  Nyasaland  fire-cured  tobacco  was 
more  comparable  in  quality  with  competing  foreign  fire-cured  leaf  in  the 
British  market  than  was  Phodesian  flue-cured  leaf.    Moreover,  the  unit 
value  -of  fire— cured  tobacco  is  customarily  much  lower  than  that  of  flue- 
cured  leaf,  so  that  the  margin  of  preference  in  favor  of  Empire  leaf 
(about  51  cants  per  pound)  was  of  a  greater  price  advantage  to  Nyasaland 
fire-cured  than  to  the  higher- valued  Phodesian  flue-cured  leaf. 
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Figure  3.- 


Transporting  bales  of 
in  Southern  Rhodesia. 


CURED    LEAF  TO  MARKET 
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With  respect  to  India,  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that,   since  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  total  crop  was  exported 
and  the  variation  in  the  total  crop  due  to  seasonal  and  other  causes  was  so 
considerable,   "it  would  he  difficult  to  ascribe  any  portion  of  the  growth 
of  production  to-  the  direct  action  of  the  preference  given  in  the  United 
Kingdom";  and  that,  because  of  various  local  factors  involved  in  the  expan- 
sion of  tobacco  production  in  South  Africa,  it  would  be  difficult  to  meas- 
ure the  portion  of  the  increase  in  cultivation  due  to  preference. 

Since  1930,  a  further  fairly  heavy  increase  in  tobacco  production 
in  Canada  has  occurred,  but  this  has  been  due  chiefly  to  increased  con- 
sumption in  that  country,  coupled  with  large  declines  in  the  importation 
of  United  States  leaf,  rather  than  to  an  expansion  of  Canadian  leaf  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom.     This  development  in  Canadian  production, 
together  with  corresponding  data  for  Southern  Ehodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
during  selected  periods  of  1917-1936,  is  shown  by  table  6. 


Table  6.    Approximate  leaf  tobacco  production  in  Canada, 
Southern  Ehodesia,  and  Nyasaland  for  selected  periods 

of  1917-1936 


Period 

Canada 

Southern 
Rhodesia 

Nyasaland 

Million 

Million 

Milli on 

poinds 

pounds 

pounds 

14 

0.6 

3 

(Preference  introduced  September  1919) 

25 

3.0 

6 

Year  of  1926  (following  increased 

29 

19.0 

18 

34 

13.0 

15 

46 

20.0 

15 

Based  on  a  table  in  Poreign  Service  report  No.  72,  November  1937,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  'The  Tobacco  Market  in  the  British  Isles",  by 
P.  G.  Minneman,   tobacco  specialist. 


Expansion  of  tobacco  production  within  the  British  Empire  since  the 
introduction  of  preference  in  1919  (and  the  increase  in  the  preference 
margin  in  1925)  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  preference,  although 
that  has  undoubtedly  been  by  far  the  major  factor  in  such  development, 
viewed  on  the  whole,  and  especially  so  with  regard  to  the  phenominal  in- 
crease of  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Empire  leaf  shown  by  fig- 
ure 1  (based  on  data  prepared  by  P.  G.  Minneman,  tobacco  specialist, 
London).     Industrial  development  in  the  British  Empire  areas  suitable 
for  tobacco  cultivation  accounts,  of  course,  for  the  expansion  in  tobacco 
production  necessary  to  satisfy  increasing  local  requirements,  especially 
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in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     And  some  expansion  in  production  for  export 
from  each,  areas  or  for  the  development  of  a  tobacco  export  trade  might 
reasonably  "be  expected. 

Displacement  of  United  States  Tobacco 

In  1919,  relatively  little  Empire-grown  tobacco  was  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  United  States  leaf  accounting  for  around  90  percent 
of  total  tohacco  consumption.     But  in  1929,  after  some  10  years  of  imperial 
tobacco  preference,  Empire  leaf  accounted  for  17.1  percent  of  the  total 
tobacco  retained  for  home  consumption  in  the  Uni ted  Kingdom,   compared  with 
slightly  over  1  percent  in  1919.    A  large  part  of  this  gain  in  Empire  leaf 
represented  displacements  of  United  States  tobacco. 

These  displacements,  divided  according  to  type,  are  estimated  to 
have  been  as  follows:    Flue-cured,  7,000, 000  to  8,000,000  pounds;  fire- 
cured  and  dark  air-curod,  largely  the .  Henderson  Stemming  and  Green  River 
types,  16-,  000, 000  to  IS 000, 000  pounds.     It  is  estimated  that  by  1932  dis- 
placements reached  30,000,000  to  34,000,000  pounds,  divided  as  follows: 
Elue-cured,  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  pounds;  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured, 
20,000,000  to  22,000,000  pounds.  14/ 

In  1933,  Empire  leaf  registered  a  further  gain  -  both  absolute  and 
in  its  proportionate  share  (23.66  percent)   of  total  tobacco  retained  for 
home  consumption  that  year  in  the  United  Kingdom. '.  'Some  of  the  gain  in 
Empire  leaf  during  the  depression  years  1930-1933,  however,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  lowered 'purchasing' power  of  consumers',  which  actuated  British  manu 
facturers  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  cheaper  Empire  leaf  in  their 
"blends  in  order  to  check  declining  tobacco  consumption,   rather  than  solely 
to  the  margin  of  .tariff  preference  in  favor' of  Empire  leaf.    Eor  the  3 
years  following  1933,  there  was  a  slight  decline  in  the  proportionate  share 
of  Empire  leaf,  but  for  1937  it  is  estimated  at  substantially  the  same  per- 
centage as- in  1933,  while  the' absolute  consumption  of  Empire  leaf  has  risen 
from  35,400,000  pounds  in  1933  to  an  estimated  43,300,000  pounds  in  1937.' 
This  development  may  be  seen  in  more  detail  from  figure  4  and  the  data  on 
which  it  is  based  in  table  7. 

Inasmuch  as  leaf  tobacco  is  customarily  aged  in  warehouses  from  2 
to  3  years  ."before  it  is  used  in  manufacture,  the  British  figures  for  to- 
bacco retained  for  home  consumption  do  not  correspond  with  those  for  im- 
•ports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  a  given  year.    Moreover,  fluctuations  in  exports 
of  tobacco  products  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  fact  that  stocks  of 
most  Empire  leaf  are  somewhat  larger  in  relation  to  annual  consumption 

14/  This  paragraph  is  an  excerpt  from  "World  Trade  Barriers  in  Relation  to 
American  Agriculture" ,   S.  Doc.  No.  70,  73d  Cong.,   1st  sess.,  Washington, 
1933,  p.  203. 
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thereof  than  are  stocks  of  foreign  leaf  tend  further  to  complicate  and 
enlarge  the  disparity  between  the  two  sets  of  figures.     Table  8  shows  the 
development  of  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  selected  periods  from  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  .and 
other  countries. 

Table  7.     Tobacco  retained  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom 
with  quantity  and  percentage  from  Empire  sources,  1913  to  1937 


Calendar  ;  _ '  :  From*- Empire  sources 

J  motgl  •  *  

 year  ;   ~      .  ;  Quantity      i  Percentage 

!  frilllion  pounds   |  Million  pounds   :  Percent 

1919  ;  '   ~  142.9  '  :         1.44       '  ■  i.oi 

1920  :         139.1  !  4.45  ■  3.20 

1921"  j  139.3  :  5.97  \  4.27 

1922  j  133.6  i  7.78  i  5.82 

'•1923  '  :  129.2  ;  8.98  !  •  6;95 

19  24  j  128.9  10.85  i  8;42 

1925   j  133.5  i  13.12  \  9'.'82 

19  26  '  i  135.3  :  17.75  '  13.10  ; 

1927  i  138.2  !  20.33  |  14;71 

1928  ;  141,7  i  23.55  j  16.62  . 

1929  ■  147.8  i  25.27  j   •  17.10 

1930  j  151.7  i  26.23  j  17.29 

1931   •  j  150.5  ■  28.82  'j  19.15 

1932  j  149.7  •  32.45  !  21i68  ' 

1933  j  149.7  |  35.42  S  23.66 

1934  j  159.0  j  35.33  i  22.22 

1935  j  164.6  j  36.31  ;■  22.06 

1936  ,  i  175.0  j  39.66  ■  22.66 

1937  a/  :  ..183.4  J  43.28  \  23.60 


Home  consumption  compiled  from  Accounts  Relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  1919-1932,  December  issues;  1933  to  date,  January 
issues.    Percentage  of  Empire  sources  compiled  from  monthly  Empire  tobac- 
co reports  of  Prank  Watson  Company,  Ltd..  London.    Actual  weight,  not 
converted  to  u&s teamed- leaf  basis, 
a/  Preliminary  estimate. 

As  shown  by  table  8,  imports  of  Empire  leaf  since  1918  have  in- 
creased more  than  sevenfold,  primarily  under  the  stimulus  of  British 
Imperial  preference.     During  the  same  period,  total  leaf  tobacco  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  have  Increased  substantially  in  line  with  the 
increased  consumption  of  tobacco  products  (or  rather  of  cigarettes),  but 
United  States  tobacco  has  not  shared  proportionately  in  this  total  in- 
crease . 

It  may  also.be  noted  that,  while  imports  of  Empire  leaf  in  1918 
amounted  to  6,900,000  pounds  representing  3.8  percent  of  the  total,  cor- 
responding imports  in  1920  (the  first  full  year  after  establishment  of 
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Bap  ire  preference)  rose  to  18,200,000  pounds  representing  8.3  percent 
of  total  unmanufactured  tobacco  imporfcg  fro®  all  sources.    The  proportion- 
ate  share  of  United  States  leaf,  however,  declined  from  91.2  percent  in 
19  IS  to  81  percent  in  1920,  although  rising  substantially  above  that  per- 
centage thereafter  until  1925. 


Table  3.    Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
from  the  United  States,  Empire  countries,  and  other  countries, 
for  selected  years  and  1918-1936 


Year 


1909. 
1911'. 
1913. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 


— ...  J^2-S£ktlML 


Total 

;   United    ■  Empire 
•   .Stafcfiff'    hrninf.T-T  «c 

MUX  ion 

iVi  X     J_  X il 

1      UtI  1  inn 

PfliUl&iL 

1     "n  n  7 1  ti  rl  o 

i  nil  rv 

129,9 

11  A  0 

1  04  % 

I              5  "1 

164.5 

1  4P  0 

9  ? 

lot) .  1 

i  fii  ^ 

A  Q 
u .  f 

362. 9 

315.9 

14.0 

219.0 

177.5 

-  18.2 

227.8 

214.7 

7.5 

184.  6 

166.4 

12.7 

173.9 

155  .'4 

12.9 

182.7  ; 

156.9 

19.1 

189.5  ; 

163/0 

19.0 

19  7.5  j 

161  .'7  . 

30.1 

222.3  : 

177.5 

41.3 

219.5  : 

172.3  : 

44.3 

239.9  j 

205.3  : 

31.7 

237.0  | 

197.8 

35.3 

194.0  ; 

157.2  \ 

34.3 

174.9  ; 

125.2  | 

.     47. 7 

211.1  ; 

159.9  : 

49.2 

238.9  : 

188.9  i 

47.6 

251. 7  : 

202.6  : 

45.1 

272.1  ; 

214.5  ■ 

52.8 

Other 
,;,r,ouafrrisj 
Million 
pounds.. 
12.9 
14.5 
20.3 
8.9 
33.  P 
23.3 
5.6 
5.5 
5.6 
6.6 
7.5 
5.7 
3.5 
2.9 
2.9 
3.9 
2.5 
2.0 
2.0 
2.4 
4.0 
4.8 


pe^ceftfrfiga. 


United 


89.1 
86.3 
86.3 
91.2 
87.0  ■ 
81.0  • 
94.3 
■90.1 
89.4' 
85.9 
86.0  ' 
81.8 
■  79.8 
78.5 
85.6  ■ 
83.5 
81.0 
71.  6 
75.7 
79.1 
80.5 
78.8 


Empire 


Other 


Compiled  from  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  (annual  report  in  four  -volumes) . 

The  preference  in  favor  of  Empire  leaf  was  increased  in  July  1925 
from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  the  full-duty  rate,  and  again  a  shift  was 
registered  in  the  United  Kingdom's  Import  figures  for  1926  as  compared  with 
1924  similar  to  that  of  1920  over  1913.     That  is,  imports  of  Empire  leaf 
increased  from  10.5  percent  to  15. 3.  percent ,  respectively,  of  total  leaf 
tobacco  imports  from  all  sources,  while  the  proportionate  share  of  Unite«i_  .. 
States  leaf  declined  from  85.9  percent  to  81.8  percent,  notwithst-E^irig 
the  modox-a-tG-  iixcraa<ia  in  ac+Axal  pounds  in  1926  over  1924- 
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Figure  5.-    Port  of  London:  Tobacco  in  storage  at  one  of  the 
bonded  warehouses,  royal  victoria  dock. 

(With  acknowledgments  to  the  Port  of  London  Authority) 


Figure  6.-    Port  of  Lonoon:   Discharging  hoosheads  of  tobacco 
from  steamer  to  lighters  at  royal  victoria  dock. 


(With  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  F.C.   Ivory,   Port  of  Lonoon  Authority) 
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Other  factors  "besides  imperial  preference  nave,  of  course,  been 

involved  to  some  extent  in  the  heavy  increase  in  imports  of  Empire  leaf 

into  the  United  Kingdom  since  19'19»     They  will  be  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing section. 

Compe ti tion  Between  United  States  and  Empire  Leaf 

Several  considerations  motivate  the  British  tobacco  manufacturer  in 
choosing  United  States  or  Empire  leaf  tobacco,  or  certain  proportions  of 
each,  but  probably  the  most  important  factor  is  quality  of  the  leaf. 
Margin  of  preference  in  favor  of  Empire  leaf,  price,  availability  of  de- 
sired grades,  consumer  purchasing  power,  and  consumer  demand  for  products 
made  from  a  certain  type  or  blend    of  tobacco  are  other  important  con- 
side  rations. 

If  the  quality  of  Empire  leaf  corresponded  with  that  of  United 
States  leaf,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  trie  British  tobacco  manu- 
facturer would  prefer  Empire  leaf,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  import  duty  on  the  latter  is  about  51  cents  per  pound  lower  than  the 
duty  on  United  States  leaf.    This  margin  of  tariff  preference  in  some 
cases,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  several  times  the  value  of  the  tobacco. 
Moreover,  the  British  manufacturer  might  be  willing  to  pay  up  to  ^1  cents 
per  pound  more  for  Empire  than  for  United  States  leaf  if  the  quality  of 
the  two  products  wore  the  same.    The  fact  that  the  annual  share  of  United 
States  leaf  in  the  United  Kingdom  leaf-tobacco  imports  between  1920  and 
1936  (excepting  the  depression  years  of  1932-1933)  has  ranged  between 
78.5  and  9^*3  percent  of  the  total  (as  shown  in  table  S)  would  indicate 
that  there  is  a  considerable  quality  spread  in  general  between  Empire 
and  United  States  leaf. 

In  the  case  of  fire-cured  leaf,  however,  Ny as aland  fire-cured  to- 
bacco is  more  nearly  comparable  with  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  types 
and  more  suitable  for  use  in  smoking  mixtures  than  Empire  flue-cured 
leaf  is  for  use  in  cigarettes.    Consequently,  it  is  in  the  fire-cured 
type  that  the  greatest  displacement  of  United  States  leaf  has  occurred 
since  the  introduction  of  Empire  preference  in  1919 •     In  193 6,  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  tobacco  declined 
to  approximately  2,800,000  pounds,  and  of  Virginia  dark-fired  to 
1, ^0, 000  pounds. 

Production  of  Empire  flue-cured  leaf  of  a  quality  suitable  for 
use  in  cigarettes,  or  rather  of  the  kind  demanded  by  British  taste,  has 
so  far  presented  a  more  difficult  problem  than  lias  production  of  fire- 
cured  leaf.    Approximately  39  percent  of  the  cigarettes  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  manufactured  exclusively  from  flue-cured  tobacco,  in 
contrast  with  the  substantial  share  represented  by  blended  cigarettes  in 
pre-war  cigarette  consumption.     (This  shift  toward  flue-cured  cigarettes 
has  resulted  in  a  reduction  by  several  million  pounds  in  imports  of 
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oriental  leaf.)    In  the  total  manufacture  of  flue-cured  cigarettes  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Empire  leaf  to  the  extent  of  from  5  to  7  percent  only  is 
used,  the  remainder  "being  accounted  for  by  United  States  flue-cured  leaf. 
Most  of  the  flue-cured  leaf  used  in  other  tobacco  products,  however, 
chiefly  pipe  mixtures,  is  of  Empire  origin  and  consists,  for  the  greater 
part s  of  the  darker  grades  of  flue-cured  leaf. 

In  commenting  on  the  nature  of  competition  in  the  United  Kingdom 
with  regard  to  cigarette  tobacco  (flue-cured) *  the  Imperial  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  192S  stated  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Empire  grower  "to  sup- 
ply a  tobacco  to  the  British  market  which  shall  do  least  violence  to 
established  tastes",  and  that  "in  Canada  and  Southern  Rhodesia  much  progress 
has  been  made  to  this  end,  and  with  more  study  and  greater  knowledge  of 
the  problems  connected  with  the  culture,  curing  and  maturing  of  tobacco 
more  can  still  be  achieved."  15,/ 

In  the  sane  connection,  a  Canadian  tobacco  specialist,  in  discussing 
the  characteristics  of  flue-cured  tobacco  required  by  British  cigarette 
manufacturers,  based  on  a  survey  of  the  trade,  wrote  in  1929:     "The  most 
desirable  leaf  at  present  comes  from  the  'New  Belt'1  district  in  the  United 
States.    The  majority  of  the  trade  interviewed  stated  that  up  to  the  pres 
ent  •  they  had  been  unable  to  find  any  Empire-grown  leaf  which  could  re- 
place tobacco  from  that  section  without  being  detected  by  the  consumer. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  appears  to  be  that,  while  Canadian  flue-cured  is 
the  closest  to  the  American  leaf  of  any  grown  in  the  Empire,  yet  it  has 
a  distinctive  flavor  which  would  necessitate  careful  blending.  The 
Rhodasian  product,  while  very  mild,  has  even  more  distinctive  flavor  than 
Canadian."  16/    Further  progress  has  no  doubt  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  improving  the  quality  of  Empire  leaf,  however,  and  at  present  research 
work  is  taking  place  in  nearly  all  the  tobacco-growing  districts  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  knowledge  gained  is  expected  to  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  leaf  more  palatable  to  the  English  smoker. 

Although  the  actual  price  of  leaf  tobacco  represents  a  small  part 
of  the  total  cost  to  the  British  manufacturer,  on  account  of  the  import 
duty  of  several  times  this  price9  it  appears  that  tobacco  production  in 
Empire  countries  has  increased  following  years  of  small  high-priced  crops 
in  the  United  States.      The  new  brands  of  cigarettes  containing  Empire  to- 
bacco are  reported  to  have  been  most  frequently  introduced  following  years 
of  high-priced  American  crops.  17/     The  United  Kingdom  customarily  takes 
the  highest  export  grades  of  United  States  leaf,  especially  of  flue-cured, 

15/  "Tobacco",  ninth  report,  London,  1928,  p.  26. 

16/  T.  G.  Major,  "Market  for  Canadian  Tobacco  in  Great  Britain",  Tobacco 
Division,  Experimental  Farms  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture  (Canada), 
1929,  p. 3. 

1.7/  Foreign  Service  Report  ITo.  72,  November  1937»  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  "The  Tobacco  Market  in  the  British  Isles",  P.  0.  Minneman, 
tobacco  specialist. 
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and  consequently  imports  thereof  decline  when  our  crops  are  short  or 
contain  loss  than  the  customary  proportion  of  the  higher  grades .  Some 
indication  of  the  general  price  level,  according  to  principal  source  >  of 
unmanufactured  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  may  "be  seen  from 
table  9. 


Table  9«    Average  value  per  pound 9  excluding  duty,  of  unstripped  leaf 
to'bacco  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1930  -  1S3 S 


Country  of 
origin 

■  ■  -  -  .— .... tmi  .  


1930 


1931 


Cents   ;  Cent 


Southern  Rhodesia;  31 »^ 

Nyasaland  j  2S„6 

India  .  j  l6. 6 

Canada.,..  j  3U.U 

United  States. ... '  30.0 


24. b 
26.1 
12.8 
34.2 
23.2 


1932 


Cents 

19.1 
18.8 
10.7 

25-9 
18.3 


193: 


Cents 

21.2 
20.1 
10.9 
30.6 
21.5 


1934 


Oents 

22.5 

22.5 
16.1+ 

27.7 
33.8 


1935 


Cents 


20.2 
2U.5 

16.1 

33.3 
32.1 


1Q 


36 


Cents 

20*1 
2U.9 

IS.  8 
32.5 
32.3 


Compiled  from  Accounts  Relating  to  Trade  and  navigation  of  the  United  . 
Kingdom,  December  issues.  Conversions  to  United  States  currency  made  at 
the  average  annual  exchange  rates  for  each  year  indicated. 

The  general  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power,  as  influenced  by 
prevailing  industrial  and  trade  conditions,  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
market  competition  between  United  States  and  Empire  leaf.    In  the  depres- 
sion year  1932,  imports  of  Empire  leaf  into  the  United  Kingdom  represented 
the  largest  proportionate  share  of  total  tobacco  imports  so  far  attained, 
and  in  1933  consumption  of  Empire  leaf  (as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  to- 
bacco retained  for  home  consumption)  likewise  registered  the  largest 
proportionate  share  so  far  recorded.     See  tables  8  and  7,  respectively. 
In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  Empire  leaf  imported  and  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  periods  of  industrial 
depression.  ;, 


In  connection  with  the  relation  between  the  preference  in  duty  and 
the  respective  quality  of  United  States  and  Empire  leaf  tobacco,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  tobacco  products  manufactured  for  export,  upon  which 
the  duty  on  the  leaf  content  is  refunded  when  the  product  is  exported, 
contain  practically  no  Empire  leaf.    Moreover,  in  the  Irish  Eree  State, 
where  the  same  general  types  cf  leaf  tobacco  are  used  but  where  no  pref- 
erential tobacco  duty  obtains,  American  leaf  is  used  almost  exclusively. 
Practically  no  Empire  leaf  is  imported.  18/ 

By  way  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  preference  in  favor  of 
Empire  leaf  tobacco  in  influencing  its  competitive  position,  the  fol- 
lowing is  quoted  from  a  memorandum  by  the  Tobacco  Federation  of  the 
British  Empire  in  1930;    "Whatever  conclusions  are  arrived  at  in 


18/  Ibid.,  pp.  20-21, 
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subsequent  paragraphs,  it  is  the  opinion  strongly  and  universally  held 
"by  all  members  of  the  Deputation  that  the  Preference  gave  Empire  growers 
the  opportunity  of  entering  the  great  British  market,  and  that  without 
the  Preference  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  impression  on  it  would 
have  "been  made.     The  progress  of  consumption  from  little  over  1  percent, 
in  1919  to  17  percent,  at  the  present  time  is  without  doubt  due  to  this 
advantage  in  duty."  19./ 

Empire  leaf -Tobacco  Supply  and  Consumption  20/ 

Pour  Empire  countries  -  India,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  and 
Canada  -  produce  more  than  95  percent  of  the  total  Empire  leaf  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 


Table  10.    Production  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Southern  Rhodesia, 
^yasaland,  and  Canada,  1920  -  1937 
(Parm  sales  weight) 


Southern 

Uyasaland 

Canada 

Year 

Rhodesia 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

1920  

7.51 

~7  t? 

j  »o 

48.1 

1921  

9.53 

6.7 

13.2 

1922  

10.17 

6.5 

26.0 

1923  

9.05 

4.6 

21.3 

1924  

8.00 

2.5 

IS. 7 

1925.  

S.44 

s.o 

29.3 

1926  

5.66 

11.0 

,    28. g 

1927  

19.26 

18.3 

43.9 

192S  

24..S4 

1)4.5 

42.0 

1929  

7.04 

13. 3 

29.9 

1930  

5.84 

16.0 

36.7 

1931  

3.64 

12.1 

51.3 

1932  » 

15.37 

19.5 

54.1 

1933  

14.17 

12.6 

44.9 

193^  

26.79 

15.2 

38.7 

1935  

21,21 

12.6  : 

54.5 

1936.  

22.  HO 

16.0  ; 

46.1 

1937  a/   

21.40 

15.0 

60.O 

a7~  Estimated 


In  1936,  imports  of  Indian  leaf  into  the  United  Kingdom  ranked 
first  among  Empire  suppliers,  while  in  other  recent  years  the  position 

19/  Tobacco  Federation  of  the  British  Empire,  "Memo ran dum  Presented  to 
the  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  for  Dominion  Affairs  by  a 
Deputation,  October  1930",  Appendix  III  to  "Memorandum  on  Empire  Tobacco 
Policy",  London,  1932,  p.  15/, 

20/  This  section  is  based  largely  on  the  afoi^^entioned  report  of  P.  G. 
Minnernan. 
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of  chief  Empire  supplier  has  varied  "between  Southern  Rhodesia,  ITyasaland, 
and  India.    Exports  of  Indian  leaf,  however,  represent  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  India's  total  leaf-tobacco  production  (of  more  than  a  billion 
pounds),  the  bulk  of  which  is  native  dark  types  not  suitable  for  export. 
Consequently  India's  tobacco  production  is  omitted  from  table  10  showing 
the  development  of  tobacco  production  in  the  other  three  main  Empire 
sources  of  supply.    The  influence  of  Empire  preference  in  stimulating 
production  in  these  countries  lias  already  been  discussed. 


Table  11.    United  Kingdom  consumption  of  leaf  tobacco  from 
Southern  Rhodesia,  ITyasaland,  India,  and  Canada,  1920-1937 
(Redried  weight;  un stemmed  leaf  equivalent) 


Year 

Southern 
Rhodesia 

ITyasaland 

India 

Canada 

Million  pounds 

M  i 1 1 i  0  n  poun d ? 

}  Million  pounds 

,  Million  pounds 

1920  

0.04 

2.2 

1.3 

0.1 

1921  

0.02 

2.9 

2.6 

0.1 

1922  

0.13 

4.0 

3.3 

0.3 

1923  

0,15 

5.3 

3.7 

0.5 

1924  

0.31 

6.9 

4.2 

1.1 

192[5  . 

0.4s 

3.0 

5-3 

1.7 

1926  

1.16 

8.6 

8.9 

3.1 

1927  

1.73 

8.6 

10.9 

3.6 

192S  

4, 16 

8.9 

11.8 

4.0 

1929  

5.01 

9.8 

11.7 

4.5 

1930  

5.6s 

10.4 

16.9 

4.6 

1931  

6.36 

11.2 

12.1 

5.1 

1932  

7.9s 

11.7 

11.9 

7.1 

1933  

s.so 

12.5 

16.9 

9.3 

193  ]-r  

9.53 

13.1 

12.1 

8.0 

1935  

10.27 

13.2 

14.5 

8.7 

1936  

11.6s 

13.4 

17.9 

9.0 

!937  a/  

14.00 

....  13.0 

24.5 

8.4 

a/  Estimated 

A  very  high  proportion  of  the  tobacco  production  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  ITyasaland  is  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.     In  contrast, 
less  than  20  percent  of  Canada's  total  tobacco  production  is  ordinarily 
exported.    The  development  of  Empire  leaf  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  according  to  the  four  main  sources  of  supply,  is  shown  by  table 


Southern  Rhodesia  furnishes  about  40  percent  of  the  Empire  flue- 
cured  leaf  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  India  about  28  percent,  Canada 
22  percent,  and  ITyasaland  and  minor  Empire  sources  account  for  the  re- 
maining 10  percent.    Of  types  other  than  flue-cured,  Empire  countries 
supply  about  75  percent.    ITyasaland  is  by  far  the  most  important  source- 
for  fire-cured  tobacco,  India  for  dark  air-cured,  and  Canada  for  Burley, 
which  types  are  used  in  pipe  mixtures  and  chewing  tobacco. 
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The  approximate  quantities  of  Empire  tobacco  used  by  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  in  193 6,  by  types,  together  with  corresponding  figures  for 
non-Empire  leaf  by  way  of  comparison,  are  shown  in  table  12. 


Table  12.    Approximate  quantities  of  tobacco  used  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

by  types  and  country  of  origin,  193 6 
  (Unstemmed  leaf  equivalent)  


Country 


Southern  Hhodesia. . . . • . . 
India. ................. 

Canada.  

Nyasaland  

Others* . .  •  

Total  Empire  countries 

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries.. 
Total,  all  sources* 


Elue- 
cured 


.lillion 


11.0 
8.0 
6.2 
1.8 
_1J 
28.1 


182.9 


211.0 


Eire- 
cured 


Million  MillionMillion 
pounds 
0-5 


o.U 
11.6 


12^ 

^5 

_  °_l5 
17-5" 


Dark 
air- 
cured 


Bur ley 


Million 


pounds  ^pounds 


7.0 
o.k 


2.0 


Other 
types 


pounds  jpounds 
0.2    :  11.7 
15.0 
9.0 

13.  U 
1.7 


2.0 


0.2 
"oTT 


1.5 


0.2 


9.3 


2.2 


0.1 

3.1 

376" 


Total 


.lillion 


50.8 


189. 2 
>6 
2U3.6 


While  table  12  shows  the  present  sources  of  supply  and  types  of 
leaf  tobacco  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  does  not  indicate  cer- 
tain basic  changes  that  have  occurred  in  these  relationships  since  1918. 
These  are  the  significant  changes  in  tobacco  consumption  habits  and  the 
changes  in  the  types  of  tobacco  contained  in  various  tobacco  products 
consumed.     In  pipe  mixtures  and  chewing  tobacco,  there  has  been  a  shift 
from  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco,  which  formerly  made  up  the 
greater  part  of  these  two  products,  to  flue-cured  tobacco  of  the  dark 
grades.     In  1925,  exports  of  United  States  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured 
tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom  totaled  35s930,000  pounds,  but  in  1936  the 
amount  had  declined  to  5 j 8^1,000  pounds.    About  80  percent  of  the  tobac- 
co now  used  in  smoking  and  chewing  mixtures  is  Empire-grown  and  about  20 
percent  is  United  States  leaf.     In  other  words,  Empire  leaf  has  largely 
replaced  United  States  dark  types  used  to  a  great  extent  in  these  prod- 
ucts before  Empire  preference  was  established. 

In  cigarette  consumption,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  shift  from 
blended  cigarettes  to  those  made  exclusively  from  flue-cured  tobacco. 
At  present,  cigarettes  made  exclusively  from  flue-cured  leaf  are  esti- 
mated to  comprise  more  than  99  percent  of  all  cigarettes  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom.    Moreover,  there  has  been  a  heavy  increase  in 
United  Kingdom  cigarette  consumption  since  the  war. 

This  increase  in  cigarette  consumption  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  consumption  of  United  States  tobacco  in  total  quantity  has  been  well 
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maintained,  although  its  proportionate  share  in  total  British  tobacco 
consumption  has  declined  owing  to  the  heavy  displacement  of  United  States 
dark  tobacco  by  Empire  leaf.    Empire  flue-cured  tobacco'  represents  only 
from  5  to  7  percent  of  all  leaf  tobacco  consumed  in  United  Kingdom  ciga- 
rettes but  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  flue-cured  tobacco  used  in 
other  products.    Before  the  war,  cigarettes  made  up  less  than  one- third  of 
total  tobacco  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom;  immediately  after  the  war, 
one-half;  and  in  1936,  three-fourths  of  the  total. 
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FARM  TEIjANCY  IN  IBELAKD  .  .  . 

...  By  A.  T.  Murrey* 


For  centuries  the  Irigh  people,  tilled  the  soil  as 
tenants.    As  recently  as  1870,  over  half  of  Ireland  was  owned 
"by  750  landlords,  and  some  90  percent  of  the  rural  population 
rented  their  holdings.    While  the  condition  of  the  tenants  was 
never  good,  it  "became  progressively  worse  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Such  security  of  tenure  as  the 
tenants  formerly  had  was  "brushed  aside  and  wholesale  evictions 
began.     Without  -industrial  development  to  ah  sort)  the  displaced 
labor,  evictions  left  the  alternative  of  starvation  or  emigra- 
tion.   The  fierce  competition  for  tillable  land  aided  the  land- 
lords, as  monopolists,  to  perpetrate  extraordinary  abuses  under 
farm  tenancy.    The  tragedy  of  the  Great  Famine  of  1845-1847 
brought  the  evils  of  the  Irish  land  system  into  clear  relief. 

3ut  the  reform  movement  gained  a  foothold  in  1870  and 
grew  in  importance  in  the  decades  that  followed.    The  British 
Government,  after  trying  to  regulate  the  relationship  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  for  several  decades,  shifted  the  emphasis  to- 
ward aiding  the  tenants  to  become  proprietors.    With  the  vin-  , 
dication  of  this  policy  in  1886,  the  Government  embarked  upon 
it  wholeheartedly,  and  up  to  the  partition  of  Ireland  in  1922 
a  remarkable  record  had  been  achieved.    The  new  regime  pro- 
ceeded along  the  same  lines.    From  a  classical  land  of  absen- 
tee landlords  and  yearly  tenancies,  Ireland  has  been  converted 
into  a  country  of  small  farm  proprietors. 


Proa  the  twelfth  century  onward,  Ireland  was  engaged  in  warfare 
resulting  from  successive  invasions  from  England.    As  the  various  Irish 
chieftains  were  defeated,  their  lands  were  confiscated  and  distributed 
among  the  English.    Eor  more  than  five  centuries  the  history  of  Ireland 
is  one  of  successive  conquests  and  revolts.     In  order  to  strengthen 
their  position,  the  English  brought  in  a  considerable  number  of  settlers 
particularly  under  Cromwell,  but  only  in  Ulster  did  they  form  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  population. 


♦Assistant  Agricultural  Economist. 
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At  least  two  results  of  this  earlier  history  had  immediate  bear- 
ing upon  subsequent  developments.    The  first  was  the  English  adminis- 
trative policy,  which  prevented  the  industrial  development  of  Ireland. 
But  for  that  policy,  Ireland  might  have  participated  more  fully  in  the 
industrial  revolution,  despite  certain  natural  handicaps,   such  as  lack 
of  coal  and  iron,  and  certain  geographical  disadvantages.     In  accordance 
with  mercantilist  theories  of  the  day  on  governing  a  tributary  state, 
the  English  enacted  a  series  of  measures  that  crippled  Irish  Industry 
and  commerce  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Only  in 
Ulster,  inhere  some  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  Ireland  existed, 
did  an  appreciable  industrial  development  take    place.    By  the  Act  of 
Union  of  1800,  which  dissolved  the  Irish  parliament  and  brought  Irish 
representation  in  the  British  Parliament,   the  British  market  became 
available  to  Irish  goods,  and  some  tariff  protection  against  British 
goods  was  extended  to  Ireland.    But  England  was  already  experiencing  the 
improvement  in  industry  and  agriculture  fostered  by  the  industrial  revo- 
lution, and  Parliament  was  well  embarked  on  its  laissez-faire  policy. 
The  Irish  handicraft  industry  found  the  degree  of  protection  inadequate 
against  the  keen  competition  of  British  goods  and' collapsed  almost  com- 
pletely, with  the  exception  of  that  in  Ulster,  after  the  removal  of 
tariff  protection  in  1825.    Henceforth,  lacking  an  industrial  develop- 
ment, most  of  the  Irish  people  were  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  a 
livelihood. 

The  second  result  of  the  turbulent  earlier  history  was  that  the 
ownership  of  the  land  gravita.ted  largely  into  the  hands  of  a  compara- 
tively small  group  of  English  landlords,  while  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  tilled  the  land  as  tenants.     The  original  Celtic  land  system  of 
communal  ov.nership  was  set  aside,  and  for  it  there  was  substituted  a 
system  based  upon  English  ideas  of  property  rights. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  approached,  the  trend  in  agriculture 
was  away  from  cattle  grazing  and  toward  greater  crop  cultivation  (mainly 
grains  and  potatoes).     From  1785  to  1815,  this  development  coincided 
with  a  period  when  the  greater  part  of  Europe  wa.s  a.  battlefield  for 
Napoleon.     Continental  agriculture  was  disrupted  and  a  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction in  the  remainder  of  the  world  ensued.    Grain  raising  became  very 
profitable  in  Ireland,  and,  encouraged  by  their  landlords,  the  tenants 
tilled  more  land,   the  landlords  frequently  rented  blocks  of  grazing 
land  to  speculators,   who  found  it  profitable  to  farm  out  the  land  in  small 
patches  to  tenants  for  cultivation.    A  class  of  middlemen  and  land  job- 
bers, large  and  small ,  sprang  up,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  middlemen 
interposed  between  landlord  and  cultivator.     The  population  increased 
rapidly  in  this  period,   and  more  and  more  holdings  were  created,  both 
by  subdivision  of  old  tenancies  and  by  the  carving  out  of  new  ones  from 
former  pastures. 

The  period  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  brought  mild  surcease  to  the 
Irish  tenants  from  the  distressing  poverty  of  previous  generations. 
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After  Waterloo,  however,  grain  prices  collapsed,  and,  as  elsewhere,  a 
period  of  economic  depression  set  in.     Rents,  which  had  "been  increased 
during  the  former  period,   were  not  reduced  and  became  extremely  burden- 
some.   Middlemen  were  almost  wiped  out  and  even  the  landlords  suffered. 
The  tenants  suffered  most,  of  course,  from  the  loss  of  the  agricultural 
market,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  widespread  distress  existed 
throughout  the  country. 

From  the  1820' s  onward,  cattle  raising  became  relatively  more 
profitable  than  crop  production.     This  situation  resulted  partly  from 
the  fact  that  England  depended  heavily  upon  Ireland  for  feeder  cattle, 
to  he  fattened  on  cheap  American  grain.     Excellent  grazing  conditions  in 
Ireland  and  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  through  wider  use  of  steam- 
ship transportation  across  the  channel  strengthened  the  Irish  position 
in  the  live-cattle  trade.     On  the  other  hand,  increasing  imports  of 
American  grain  into  the  British  market  presented  competition  that  Irish 
agriculture  was  unable  to  meet.     The  landlords,  many  of  vhom  hadeheavily 
mortgaged  estates  upon  which  the  income  from  rents  had  dwindled,  were 
anxious  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  cattle  raising.    More  pasture  was  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  and  consequently  there  was  a  reduction  of  the 
land  under  cultivation.    But  the  tenants,  who  in  the  previous  period  had 
been  urged  to  till  former  pastures,  now  stood  in  the  way  of  the  return 
to  grazing.     They  were  evicted,  and  around  this  situation  subsequent 
Irish  history  in  the  nineteenth  century  largely  centers. 

The  Early  History  of  Irish  Farm  Tenancy 

The  lot  of  the  Irish  tenants  had  never  been  a  happy  one.  After 
the  close  of  the  iJapoleonic  wars,  however,  the  mass  of  the  tenants  sank 
into  ever-deepening  misery.    Many  observers  of  Irish  conditions  during 
the  century  preceding  the  Great  Famine  of  1845-1847  dwelt  upon  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  poverty  and  the  low  status  of  Agriculture .  Benjamin 
Franklin  wrote  the  following  scathing  denunciation  after  a  tour  of 
Ireland  in  1772: 

"The  bulk  of  the  people  are  tenants,  extremely  poor,  living  in 
the  most  sordid  wretchedness,  in  dirty  hovels  of  mud  and  straw,  and 
clothed  only  in  rags.    Had  I  never  been  in  the  American  Colonies,  but 
were  to  form  my  judgment  of  civil  society  by  what  I  have  lately  seen, 
I  should  never  advise  a  natron  of  savages  to  admit  of  civilization  for, 
I  assure  you,  that  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  various  com- 
forts of  life,  compared  to  these  people  every  Indian  is  a  gentleman,  and 
the  effects  of  this  kind  of  civil  society  seems  to  be  the  placing  of 
multitudes  below  the  savage  state  that  a  few  may  be  raised  above  it."l/ 

Official  reports  were  hardly  more  heartening.     The  "Report  on 
the  Condition  of  Ireland",  for  the  year  1836,  observed  "a  grea,t  portion 


l/  D.  Coughlan,   "The  Land  of  Ireland",  p.  102. 
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of  thorn  (the  Irish  .tenants)  are  insufficiently  provided  for  at  any- 
time with  the  common  necessaries  of  life.     *  *  *  Their  food  commonly 
consists  of  dry  potatoes;   and  'with  these  they  are  so  scantily  sup- 
plied as  to  be  obliged  to  stint  themselves  to  one  spare  meal  daring  the 
day.  *  *  *  " 

If  contemporaries  universally  recognized  that  Ireland  was  poverty- 
stricken,  little  unanimity  existed  with  respect  to  the  cause.  Apparently 
the  subject  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  every  observer  to  advance 
his  favorite  theory.     Some  ascribed  Irish  conditions  to  overpopulation, 
others  to  the  ignorance  and  improvidence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  still 
others  to  the  use  of  the  potato. 

In  retrospect,  the  causes  of  Irish  distress  seem  more  clear,  and 
the  abuses  of  farm  tenancy  appear  largely  responsible  for  the  bad  state 
of  affairs.  There  were  other  reasons  for  Irish  poverty,  but  the  evils 
of  the  land  system  were  the  leverage  which  reduced  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  margin  of ■  subsistence  .and  rendered  improvement  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  all  but  impossible. 

Rents  were  notoriously  exorbitant  in  the  pont-lJapoleonie  period. 
Several  forces  operated  to  make  them  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  in- 
come derived  from  the  holding.    As  a  heritage  from  the  past,  Ireland  was 
almost  exclusively  agricultural.    Without  an  alternative  means  for  ob- 
taining a  livelihood,  the  steadily  expanding  population  Created  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  use  of  land.    Moreover,  as  larger  areas  of 
tillable  land  were  cleared  for    -razing,  the  supply  of  tillable  land 
decreased,  and  at  the  same  time  evicted  tenants  enhanced  the  demand  for 
land  by  seeking  new  holdings.    Landlords  were  in  a  peculiarly  favorable 
monopolistic  position,  therefore,  since  most  of  the  population  competed 
for,  and  had  to  have  as  an  alternative  to  starvation  or  emigration,  a 
commodity  which  they  controlled.    As  a  result,  the  landowner  was  able  to 
capitalise  the  desire  of  the  tenant  to  remain  on  the  land  at  any  price. 
Competition  for  land  in  Ireland  was  not  just  theory  but  grim  reality, 
since  it  was  the  common  practice  to  put  the  tenant's  holding  up  at  auc- 
tion each  year.     In  order  to  retain  possession  of  his  holding, ■ the  ten- 
ant was  often  forced  to  bid  up  the  rent  to  unreasonable  levels. 

In  Ireland  it  was  customary  for  the  landlord  to  rent  only  the 
bare  land.     The  tenant  built  the  roads  and  fences,  drained  and  cleared 
the  land,  erected  a  dwelling  and  farm  buildings,  and  provided  all  other 
improvements  and  supplies  necessary  to  cultivate  the  holding.    A  great 
injustice  arose  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  law,   the  landlord  at 
the  termination  of  the  tenancy  resumed  possession  not  only  of  trie  land 
but  also  of  all  the  improvements  upon  it.  2/ 

2/  John  E.  Pomfret,  "The  Struggle  for  the  Land  in  Ireland",  p.  20. 
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The  law  regarding  improvements  related    directly  to  the  short 
tenure,  which  was  commonly  from  year  to  year.    Because  of  the  gradual 
chipping  away  of  the  tenants'  rights  under  statutory  and  common  law* 
a  landlord  could  evict  at  his  pleasure.     Tenants  were  therefore  in  con- 
stant terror  of  eviction,  which  meant  not  only  the  loss  of  their  entire 
means  of  livelihood,  hut  the  confiscation  of  their  homes  and  other  im- 
pr o vem  ent  s  as  wel 1 . 

The  above  factors,  of  course,  are '  interrelated  with  soil  exhaustion 
and  inefficient  agriculture.    In  fact,  any  improvement  in  agricultural 
methods  or  appurtenances  upon  the  holding  Were  commonly  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  invitation  to  the  landlord  to  raise  the  rent.    As  one  writer 
observed,  "his  (the  tenant ' s)  whole  concern  during  the  time  he  occupies 
the  land  is  to  obtain  the  most  he  can  from  it,  ho-wever  disadvantageous 
to  the  estate,  in  that  way  which  his  experience  teaches  him  will  just 
enable  him  to  pay  his  rent  and ' gain  a  scanty  subsistence-."     Tenants  were 
reluctant  to  undertake  improvements  of  any  nature;  and,   since  they  neg- 
lected to  manure  or  otherwise  restore  soil  fertility,  soil  exhaustion 
was  universal. 

Augmenting  the  adversities  of  the  tenants,  was  the  excessive  sub- 
division of  the  land,  which  hampered  cultivation  generally  and  particu- 
larly so  in  certain  areas.     Fundamentally,  this  subdivision  resulted 
from  the  pressure  of  population  upon  a  diminishing  supply  of  tillable 
land.    These  unfavorable  conditions  were  augmented  by  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  land  was  held  in  "rundale",  that  is,  holdings  which  consisted  of 
scattered  strips,  the  further  subdivision  of  which  rendered  cultivation 
even  more  difficult. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Great  Famine  of  1345-1847, 
the  mass  of  the  people,  particularly  in  southern  Ireland,  were  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  to  secure  a  bare  existence  from  the  soil.  The 
rack-rent  system  zj  of  tenancy  operated  to  absorb  any  income  above  the 
amount  required  for  actual  subsistence.     Cf  the  coexistent  evils  of 
rack-renting,  insecurity  of  tenure,  and  soil  exhaustion,  John  Stewart 
Mill  observed,  "A  situation  more  devoid  of  motives  to  labor  or  self- 
command  imagination  itself  cannot  conceive.     The  inducements  of  free 
human  beings  are  taken  away  and  those  of  the  slave  not  substituted."  4_/ 

Ireland,  living  close- to  the  level  of  subsistence  and  devoid  of 
any  margin  of  economic  safety,  was  vulnerable  to  a  variety  cf  mishaps 
that  might  assume  catastrophic  proportions.     The  catastrophe  of  the 
Great  Famine  grey/  out  of  such  a  mishap.     Its  immediate  cause  was  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  for  3  successive  years;  its  genesis,  a  long- 
extended  policy  of  soil  depletion  under  farm  tenancy. 

ZJ  The  situation  described  as  prevailing  in  Ireland,   which  favored  the 

exaction  of  exorbitant  rents. 

4/  "Principles  of  Political  Economy",  1:403. 
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The  Great  Famine  left  in  its  wake  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
of  modern  times.    Many  thousands  starved  to  death  or  succumbed  to  disease , 
while. many  more  emigrated.     Within  5  years  the  population  fell  from  about 
8,500,000  to  6,500,000,  and  within  a  few  generations  declined  much  further. 

Farm..  .Tenancy  and  government  Policy  Until  1870- 

British  policy  toward  land  tenure  in  Ireland  prior  to  1870  falls 
roughly  into  two  phases.     In  the  first  phase,  the  English  feudal  system 
and  also  the  later  concepts  of  the  English  law  of  real  property  were 
substituted  for  the  ancient  Irish  concept  of  communal  land  holdings. 
This  procedure  began  with  the  earliest ■ English  invasions  of  Ireland  and 
lasted  well  through  the  eighteenth  century.     In  the  second  phase  there- 
took  place  a  series  of  developments,  from  about  1816  to  1860,  which 
placed  the  tenant  in  an  unfavorable  contractual ' relationship  with  the 
landowner  and  which  preserved  none  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  tenants 
either  in  England  or  under  the  old  Irish  system. 

The  early  Irish  land  custom 

Under  the  early  tribal  land  custom  in  Ireland,  the  tenant  received 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  protection.     The  Irish  conception  of  land 
.tenure,  derived  from  the  early  tribal  practices,  was  synonymous  with  the 
actual  working  of  it.     The  individual  who  undertook  to  till  a  portion  of 
land  could  not  be  interfered  with.  5_/    In  the  course  of  centuries  his 
descendants  came  to  believe  that  they  held  the  right  to  till  that  particu- 
lar piece  of  soil  in  perpetuity.     Tims,  while  the  actual  bwnership  of  the 
land  was  vested  in  the  tribe,  and  later  in  feudal  barons,  and  finally  in 
absentee  landlords,  the  tenant  occupier's  tenure,  until  the  nineteenth 
century,  had  many  of  the  attributes  of  outright  ownership.     The  tenant 
assumed  that  the  transfer  of  title  of  his  landlord's  estate  in  no  way 
affected  him  and  that  he  was  free  to  use  the  land  during  his  lifetime, 
bequeath  it  to  his  descendants,  cr  sell  his  right  to  the  use  of  the  land 
(his  goodwill).    Acting  upon  these  assumptions,   the  tenant  made  the  im- 
provements upon  the  property  and,  in  the  event  of  disposing  of  his  hold- 
ing, sold  his  goodwill  and  his  improvements  to  the  incoming  tenant. 
Instead  of  paying  feudal  dues,   the  tenant  paid  a  rent  to  the  landlord. 
The  rents,  however,  were  governed  by  custom  and  fixed  for  comparatively 
long  periods  of  time.     In  general,  the  land  customs  of  Ireland  varied  in 
detail  from  region  to  region,  although  the  principles  were  much  the  same. 

Irish  land  customs  were  never  recognized  in  English  law  and,  be- 
cause they  were  generally  ignored  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  land- 
lords in  southern  Ireland,  their  application  in  that  region  was  practically 
extinguished.     In  Ulster,  however,  while  the  land  customs  were  not  recog- 
nized at  law,   they  were  adhered  to  by  the  Landlords  and  consequently 


5/  Pomfret,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 
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crystallized  into  a  deflate  code.    The  attributes  of  Ulster  Custom  were, 
briefly,  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  remain  in  possession  of  his  holding 
as  long  as  he  paid  his  rent  and  the  right  to  sell,  bequeath,  or  assign 
.his  goodwill  in  the  property.    Thus  the  interest  which  a  tenant  pos- 
sessed in  his  holding  consisted  of  two  elements;  viz.,  the  value  of  his 
improvements  and  the  intangible  but  equally  important  goodwill.  Rents 
were  periodically  determined  by  an  impartial  revaluation  of  the  holding 
by  a  professional  land  appraiser.     Consequently,  the  tenant's  interest 
in  the  holding  could  not  be  extinguished  by  exorbitant  rent. 

English  law  and  the  contract  system 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  position  of  the  tenant  was  ex- 
plicitly   transformed  by  legislation  from  a  hereditary  occupier  of  a  . 
particular  piece  of  soil  to  a  person  with  no  rights  save  those  specified 
in  a  contract.    The  entering  wedge  for  this  development  was  the  removal 
of  even  the  meager  protection  afforded  a  tenant  under  English  common 
law. 

Prior  to  1816,  the  landlord  who  sought  to  evict  a  tenant  holding 
a  lease  was  obliged  to  proceed  in  one  of  the  Superior  Courts.    This  prac- 
tice caused  considerable  expense  and  delay.     In  1816,  however,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  acts  was  passed  that,  together  with  subsequent  legislation, 
permitted  landlords  to  evict  tenants  quickly  and  inexpensively  by  applying 
to  the  county  courts.    .At  first  the  Ejectment  Codes  applied  only  to  ten- 
ancies under  written  lease,  but  later  it  was  extended  to  all  tenancies. 

...Since  the  most  of  the  tenancies  were  held  on  oral  agreements  from  year 
to  year,  landlords  frequently  issued  standing  notices  to  quit  every  6 

_months.     As  the  tenant  was  often  5  months  or  more  in  arrears,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  immediate  eviction.   'By  so  doing,  the  landlord  could  gain  pos- 
session of  the  holding  together  with  growing  crops  and  all  the  tenant* s 
improvements  without  compensating  him  for  them,  even  theush  their  value 
might  be  many  times  the  amount  due.    Free  from  any  sort  of  legal_.restraint , 
landlords  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  their  position.    The  policy 
of  laissez-faire  ignored  the ■ injustices  that  arose  out  of  the  imposition 
of  English  law  of  property  rights  as  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  Irish 
system  .of  land  tenure. 

Although  tenancy  was  a  common  form  of  tenure  throughout  Great 
Britain,  the  position  of  the  English  tenant  in  this  period,  for  example, 
was  far  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  Irish  tenant.     In  England,  the 
landlord  made  th«  improvements  on  the  farm  and  kept  it  in  repair.  Hack- 
renting,  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,   since  the  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  cities  supplied  an  alternative  Outlet  for  agricultural  labor.  . 
In  fact,   in  England  the  flow  of  population  to  the  industrial  centers  was 
so  strong  that  many  landlords  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  tenants  on 
farms.    Laissez-faire  applied  to  English  land,  therefore,  produced  results 
vastly  different  from  those  produced  when  this  principle  -was  applied  in 
Ireland. 
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gamine  fails  to  bring  reform 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Irish  land  policy  had  ranch  to  do 
with  bringing  on  the  famine  of  1845-1847,  it  appears  that  British 
statesmen  drew  small  guidance  from  that  catastrophe.    Almost  nothing  was 
done  to  mitigate  by  Government  intervention  the  evils  of  the  Irish  land 
system.    Not  only  was  laisses-f aire  a  fa si enable  theory  but  it  coincided 
with  the  interests  of  the  politically  powerful  landlord  group  in  main- 
taining the  status  quo. 

The  British  Government's  prescription  for  the  post-famine  situation 
was  more  laissez-faire.     In  any  event,  it  applied  some  of  this  remedy 
to  the  landlords  as  well  as  to  the  tenants.     One  of  the  results  of  the 
Great  gamine  was  that  about  one- third  of  the  landlords  were  bankrupt  and 
many  more  were  in  financial  straits.     Thousands  of  estates  were  tied  up 
in  Chancery  Courts  because  of  involved  legal  impediments  connected  with 
title  transfer.    The  Government  felt  that  little  could  be  expected  from 
an  insolvent  landlord  class  in  the  way  of  improving  estates,  so  special 
Encumbered  Estates  Courts  were  established  in  1849.    These  courts  were 
empowered  to  vest  the  purchaser  of  a  liquidated  estate  quickly  with  an 
indefeasible  title.    Estates  were  dunroed  on  the  market,  selling  at  a 
fraction  of  their  former  values,  and  in  a  short  time  a  new  class  of  land- 
lords came  into  existence. 

The  Deasy  Act  of  1860 

The  persistent  tendency  to  remove  all  regulations  as  imposed  by 
the  common  law  upon  the  landlord-tenant  relationship  culminated  in  the 
passage  of  the  Deasy  Act  of  1860.     It  specifically  provided  that  "the 
relationship  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  shall  be  deemed  to  be  founded 
on  the  express  or  implied  contract  of  the  parties,  and  not  upon  tenure 
or  service.1'    Under  this  legislation,  the  position  of  the  tenant  in 
following  decades  reached  its  lowest  ebb. 

Until  the  passage  of  this  legislation  the  relationship  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  was  based  on  tenure  and  not  on  contract.    True,  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  Deasy  Act  this  principle  had  been  vitiated  greatly 
by  qualifying  legislation.    But  the  trend  that  culminated  in  the  Deasy 
Act  reversed  the  principles  of  the  common  law  and  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  landlord  and  tenant  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  use 
of  land  on  equal  terms.     Eor  reasons  already  indicated,  economic  cir- 
cumstances dictated  otherwise.     The  mass  of  the  population  became  tenants 
from  year  to  year,  with  their  homes  and  other  improvements  subject  to 
confiscation  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Landlord. 

The  British  Government  expected  an  improvement  in  Irish  conditions 
*ith  the  completion  of  its  laissez-faire  policy  in  the  Deasy  Act.  It  was 
soon  to  be  disillusioned.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  new  body  of 
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landlords  contained  an  appreciable  number  of  Irishmen  who  had  bought 
estates,  evictions  proceeded,  as  before.    Aided  by  the  now  unrestricted 
power  of  eviction,  the  landlord  renewed  the  tenant's  lease  or  not  as  he 
saw  fit.    Land  clearance  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  in  response  to  the 
general  trend  toward  the  more  prof  itable  raising  of  cattle  as  against 
tillage.     The  evicted  tenant  had  the  familiar  choice  of  seeking  a  new 
home  in  the  "disappearing  oasis  of  cultivated  land  in  deserts  of  grazing 
land"  as  an  alternative  to  starvation  or  emigration.    Many  chose  the  lat- 
ter course,  and  the  depopulation  of  Ireland  proceeded  with  the  assistance 
of  those  emigrants  who  had  gone  before. 

Government  Measures  to  Reform  Irish  Tenancy 

For  generations  Ireland  had  been  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  interrupted 
only  by  periods  of  comparative  calm  enforced  by  troops  and  the  constabu- 
lary.    Between  1800  and  1885,  86  Coercion  Acts,  either  new  or  extensions 
of  old  ones,  were  passed,  which  in  effect  placed  Ireland  under  martial 
law.    Lacking  legal  remedies  or  influence  in  Parliament,  tenants  avenged 
evictions  personally  or  in  conjunction  with  secret  societies  upon  the 
person  or  property  of  those  whom  they  regarded  as  responsible  for  their 
misfortune.     Landlords  or  their  agents  sometimes  paid  with  their  lives 
for  evictions.    Tenants  who  took  up  an  evicted  holding  were  regarded  as 
traitors  and  in  some  cases  were  summarily  murdered. 

Several  factors  combined  to  make  a  change  for  the  better.     In  the 
decade  following  the  Deasy  Act  of  1860,  it  became  increasingly  apparent 
to  the  British  Government  that  laissez-faire  applied  to  Irish  farm  tenancy 
was  a  failure.     Greater  publicity  for  Irish  conditions  caused  the  English 
people  to  become  increasingly  critical  of  the  Government's  policy.  Emi- 
grated Irish,  particularly  Irish- Americans,  supplied  funds  and  moral  sup- 
port to  associations  formed  to  resist  evictions  and  to  demand  lower  rent. 
But  reform  grew  largely  out  of  the  greater  realization  of  the  Irish  people 
of  their  own  political  power.    Unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  Irish  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  proved  to  be  a  powerful  force. 

From  1870  onward  a  long  series  of  Government  measures  dealing 
with  Irish  farm  tenancy  were  passed,  which  continued  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Free  State.     In  general,  the  trend  has  been  toward 
greater  Government  intervention,  although  the  approach  to  the  problem 
ha.s  shifted  through  the  years.     Irish  land  laws  are  complicated,  and 
it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  here  to  discuss  in  detail  some  20-odd 
measures.     Far  more  significant  is  the  development  of  the  governmental 
approach  to  farm  tenancy  reform.     Three  general  methods  can  be  distin- 
guished:    (l)  regulation  of  the  farms  of  tenancy,   (2)  aiding  tenants  to 
become  proprietors,  and  (3)  rehabilitation  of  those  dependent  upon  sub- 
standard agriculture.     The  last  is  perhaps  the  most  complicated  and,  be- 
cause of  its  ramifications,  least  susceptible  to  classification. 
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IVhile  the  British  attitude  toward  the  Irish  land  problem  under- 
went a  change  during  the  I860' s  and  countless  schemes  of  reform  were 
in  the  air,  most  of  the  suggestions  were  ephemeral  and  without  merit. 
If  British  statesmen  were  perplexed  for  a  solution  to  the  land  prob- 
lem, the  tenants  of  southern  Ireland  felt  the  solution  was  net  far  to 
seek*    Harassed  by  ceaseless  demands  for  higher  rents  and  by  endless 
evictions,  they  had  but  to  point  to  Ulster,  where  security  of  tenure, 
fair  rents,  and  recognition  of  the  tenant's  interest  existed  for  the 
answer:     Legalize  Ulster  Custom  for  all  Ireland. 

Gladstone,  as  Frime  Minister  of  the  liberal  Government,  which  was 
then  in  power,  was  sympathetic,  in  general,  with  Irish  demands..     In  1870 
Gladstone  brought  before  parliament  a  measure  regulating  the  relationship 
of  landlord  and  tenant  based  upon  Ulster  Custom.    The  bask  was  not  an 
easy  one,  for  the  landlords  were  a  powerful  political  factor  in  Parliament 
and  they  bitterly  denounced  the  bill  as  interference  with  property  rights. 
Nevertheless,  by  placing  the  principles  of  Ulster  Custom  in  the  least 
offensive  light,  Gladstone  was  able  to  pilot  the  Land  Act  of  1870  through, 
Parliament.     The  measure  provided  compensation  for  both  the  tenant's  im- 
provements, and  the  intangible  element  of  the  tenant's  interest  in  his 
holding  or  his  goodwill,  the  latter  being  termed  "compensation  for 
disturb an.ee .  " 

Unfortunately,  the  law  was  so  bound  up  with  a  multitude  of  ex- 
ceptions and  legal  loopholes  that  the  main  purposes  of  the  measure  were 
easily  evaded.    For  example,  since  eviction  for  nonpayment  of  rent  did 
not  constitute  "disturbance"  except  in  the  case  of  aholding  renting 
for  less  than  LI 5  a  year,  a  landlord  could  evict  and  still  escape  the 
penalty  by  the  simple  expedient  of  raising  the  rent  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  tenant  to  nay. 

Probably  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  Land  Act  of  1670  was 
the  definite  abandonment  of  the  laissez-faire  hypothesis  of  the  British 
Government  with  respect  to  land.     It  proved  to  be  the  entering  wedge 
for  the  more  important  land  measures  that  were  to  follow. 

In  the  decade  that  followed  the  passage  of  the  act,  its  weakness 
became  all  too  apparent.     In  i860,  after  a  series  of  poor  crops,  evic- 
tions were  again  at  a  peak.     The  period,  however,  was  marked  by  a  rise 
of  Irish  nationalism  and  political  solidarity.     The  Land  League,  af- 
filiated with  similar  organizations  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  elsewhere,  from  which  it  drew  financial  sup-oort,  began  a  widespread 
policy  of  obstruction  in  the  collection  of  rents.     Demands  centered  on 
further  regulation  of  the  landlord-tenant  relationship  referred  to  as 
the  "three  F's"  -  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,   and  free  sale  of  their 
interests  in  their  holdings. 
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In  1881,  Gladstone  again  presented  Parliament  with  an  Irish  land 
measure  in  which  he  proposed  to  extend  the  provisions  of  his  former 
bill.     The  Land  Act  of  1881,  in  embodying  the  demands  of  the  tenants, 
exceeded  in  some  respects  the  protection  obtainable  under  Ulster  Custom.. 
This  measure  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Irish 
Tenant."    Its  outstanding  achievement  was  the  creation  of  a  "statutory 
tenure"  whereby  every  tenant  was  provided  with  the  coveted  security  of 
tenure.     The  tenant .  was  given  the  right  of  undisturbed  possession  of 
his  holding  for  15  years  at  a  fair  rent  as  established  by  a  Land  Com- 
mission,  subject  only  to  the  observance  of  certain  statutory  conditions. 
The  Act  of  1881  thus  proceeded  on  the  theory  of  "dual  ownership"  of  the 
land:     the  right  of  the  tenant  to  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  right  of 
the  owner  to  the  income  from  the  land.     This  arrangement  under  the  terms 
of  the  act  was  to  be  administered  by  the  Land  Commission. 

Difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  act,  which  centered 
around  the  determination  of  "fair  rent",  immediately  arose.     One  glaring 
defect  of  the  act,  itself,  was  the  absence  of  a  definition  of  "fair 
rent"  or  a  method  for  its  determination.     In  order  to  expedite  the  press 
of  the  work,  the  commissioners  sat  to  hear  appeals  while  subcommis si oners 
were  appointed  to  visit  the  holdings  and  fix  the  rent.     The  sub-commis- 
sioners applied  themselves  to  the  task  with  great  energy  but,  unfortu- 
nately, with  dubious  results.    Landlords  had  many  complaints  regarding 
the  fixing  of  rents.     They  claimed  that  the  subcommi ssioner s  were  not 
adjudicating  rents  but  were  simply  lowering  them  arbitrarily. 

In  general,  the  act  pleased  neither  tenant  nor  landlord.  Tenants 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  claiming  frequently 
that  improvements  on  the  holdings  were  used  as  a  basis  for  increasing  the 
rents  at  the  end  of  the  statutory  period.    Landlords  regarded  themselves 
as  annuitants  with  little  personal  interest  in  their  estates.     This  situ- 
ation offered  small  inducement  for  either  party  to  improve  agricultural 
conditions. 

Table  i.     Judicial  rents  determined  by  Land  Commission's  operations  unde 


Land  Act  of  1831  in  the  area  nov/  comprising^  th^_Irish_^r£e_S^te 


Number  of 

Former  rent 

Judicial 

Percentage 

Term 

:  tenancies 

or  judicial 

rent 

of 

:  adjusted 

term  expired 

fixed 

reduction 

Pounds 

Pounds 

First  statutory 

'■  Number 

sterling 

sterling 

Percent 

term  (15  years) . . . 

j  275,525 

5,883,904 

4, 649,918 

21.0 

Second  statutory 

term  (15  years) . .  . 

i  92,881 

1 , 844 , 205 

1,513,999 

17.9 

Third  statutory 

term  (final)  

3,143 

60,547 

55,041 

9.1 

Total. :  

371,549 

Report  of  Irish  Commissi oners,  1935. 
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Certain  fundamental  weaknesses  appeared  in  regulation  as  a 
solution  of  Irish  tenancy.     The  act  could  not  remove  the  competition 
for  land.     If  formerly  the  struggle  for  lard  increased  rents,  now  com- 
petition increased  the  value  of  tenants'  rights  to  the  use  of  land  with 
fixed  rents.     The  Act  of  1861,  however,  did  result  in  an  immediate  gen- 
eral reduction  in  rents.     See  table  1. 

Statutory  tenure  lingered  on  for  over  40  years  until  the  parti- 
tion of  Ireland  in  1922.     It  became  less  and  less  important,  however, 
as  the  British  Government  increased  its  efforts  in  aiding  tenants  to 
become  prourietor s . 

Government  aid  to  farm  proprietor  ship 

During  the  period  when  the  British  Government's  efforts  toward 
improving  conditions  of  Irish  tenancy  were  mainly  concerned,  with  regu- 
lation, measures  promoting  farmer-proprietorship  were  already  on  the 
statute  boohs.     Incident  to  the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Act  of 
1859,  tenants  on  church  lands  were  invited  to  purchase  their  holdings. 
A  down  payment  of  one  quarter  cf  the  purchase  price  was  required,  and 
the  remaining  payments  were  extended  over  32  years. 

John  Bright,  a  member  of  Gladstone's  Cabinet,  was  instrumental 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  policy  that  was  to  lead  to  the  eventual 
solution  of  the  Irish  farm  tenancy  problem.    Bright  felt  that  there 
would  be  no  peace  in  Ireland  until  the  tenants  became  farm-proprietors. 
The  essence  of  his  plan  was  that  the  Government  should  a.dvance  the 
money  to  the  tenant  to  purchase  his  holding,  the  loan  to  be  paid  back 
on  easy  terms.     The  Government,  however,  should  provide  sufficient 
security  for  its  loans  by  requiring  the  tenant  to  make  an  initial  pay- 
ment of  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  purchase  price. 

Bright  received  scant  encouragement  from  other  cabinet  members  in 
the  discussion  leading  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  land  bill  of  1370. 
In  fact,  Gladstone,  feeling  that  the  ultimate  solution  lay  in  long-term 
leases  and  bent  upon  the  policy  of  regulation  described  in  the  preced- 
ing section,   objected  to  incorporating  Government  aid  to  land  purchase 
in  his  bill.     Gladstone  believed  that  this  action  would  precipitate  the 
Government  into  land-jobbing  operations  and  that  the  land,  by  the  force 
of  economic  law,  would  gradually  return  to  fewer  hands.     "Your  plan,  if 
adopted  in  full,"  he  told  Bright,  "could  only  extend  to  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  two  or  three  millions'  worth  of  land  in  Ireland;   and  I  do 
not  see  how  the  unprotected  tenants  of  this  land  in  general  would  take 
essential  benefit  from  the  -purchase  and  owning  of  land  by  a  fev/  of  their 
fortunate  brethren."  6/    Nevertheless,  Bright  persisted,   and,  partly  to 
humor  him  and  partly  as  an  experiment,   the  Cabinet  agreed  to  include 
land-purchasing  provisions  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 


6/  John  Morley,  "Life  of  Gladstone",  11:283. 
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The  purchasing  provisions  of  this  act,  known  as  the  "Bright 
clauses",  required  the  tenant  to  make  a  payment  of  one-third  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  the  Government  advancing  the  remainder.  The  loan  was  to  be 
liquidated  by  payments  continuing  for  35  years.  Furthermore,  the  Act  of 
1881  (establishing  statutory  rents)  also  contained  provision  for  a  small 
amount  of  money  for  land  purchase. 

The  results  of  these  acts  were  disappointing.     Only  a  limited 
number  of  tenants  were  able  to  purchase  their  holdings  because  few  had 
enough  money  to  make  the  required  initial  payment.    Purchasing  provisions 
were  based  on  individual  negotiations  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
which  were  necessarily  slow.    Also,  the  legal  entanglements  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  property  made  the  procedure  slow  and  costly. 

The  Land  Act  of  1885  (the  Ashbourne  Act)  was  in  some  respects 
designed  for  the  relief  of  the  landlords  rather  than  the  tenants.  Land- 
lords, in  general,  had  suffered  heavy  losses  in  income  from  the  rent  re- 
ductions under  the  Act  of  1881.     Dual  ownership  broke  them  financially 
■as  the  Reform  Act  of  1884  broke  them  politically.  7/    Under  these  condi- 
tions they  accepted  willingly  the  Ashbourne  Act  facilitating  land  pur- 
chase as  a  means  of.  disposing  of  their  estates.    Aside  from  this 
consideration,  it  was  commonly  recognized  that  the  purchasing  provisions 
of  the  earlier  measures  were  impractical .     A  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  instance,  reported,  "There  is  a  concurrence  of  testimony  that 
no  scheme  for  converting  tenants  into  proprietors  which  requires  .tenants 
to  pay  down  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money  or  to  pay  a  yearly  install- 
ment of  it  greater  than  the  rent,  is  likely  to  be  successful."    As  a 
result,   the  new  measure  was  drafted  on  more  generous  terms. 

The  occupier  was  permitted  to  borrow  the  whole  purchase  price, 
subject  to  repayment  in  4-percent  annuities  extended  over  49  years. 
Since  the  act  was  avowedly  experimental,  the  Government  maintained  a 
safeguard  for  its  protection  through  the  retention  of  one-fifth  of  the 
purchase  price  for  about  17  years,  but  at  the  end  of  this  period  the 
former  landlord  might  receive  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  price  by  guar- 
anteeing to  be  responsible  for  any  future  annuity  defaults.  Further 
caution  was  observed  in  that  only  L5, 000, 000  was  appropriated  for  purchas- 
ing operations. 

In  order  to  speed  up  acquisitions,  the  Land  Commission  (established 
under  the  Act  of  1881)  was  empowered  to  buy  entire  estates  whenever  three- 
fourths  of  the  tenants  agreed to  purchase  their  holdings.    The  Commission 
was  further  empowered  to  bear  the  cost  of  title  search  and  vest  the  pur- 
chaser with  an  indefeasible  title. 

The  immediate  success  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  may  be  attributed  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  principal  defects  of  the  previous  purchasing  measures 


77~Pomfret,  op.  cit.  p.  209. 
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were  eliminated:     the  down  payment  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  purchase 
price,  annuity  payments  in  excess  of  rent,  and  title  difficulties.  This 
vindication  of  the  policy  of  farmer-proprietorship  led  to  more  ambitious 
measures  from  1388  onward.     Subsequent  history  of  Irish  land  purcha.se 
centers  largely  around  their  financial  provisions. 

Under  _ the  terms  of  the  Balfour  Act  of  1391,  landlords  were  paid 
in  Guaranteed  Land  Stock  (bonds)  rather  than  in  cash,  as  provided  for  in 
previous  acts.     Some  -L33, 000,000  in  bonds  was  authorized,  which  bore 
interest  at  2.75  percent.    A  number  of  complicated  arrangements  were 
designed  to  protect  the  British  Government  against  possible  losses.  One 
feature  of  the  measure  was  an  insurance  fund,  which  tenants  were  required 
to .maintain .as  a  reserve  to  meet  their  annuity  payments  in  hard  times. 
Largely  because  of  /.he  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  payments  might  be,  the 
Balfour  Act  held  little  attraction  to  tenants.    Moreover,  the  act  was 
unattractive  to  landlords,  since  the  value  of  the  bonds  soon  declined  below 
par.  ' 

From  the  passage  of  the  Balfour  Act  to  1396,  purchasing  operations 
fell  off  sharply.     In  that  year,  Balfour  introduced  his  new  bill,  which 
omitted  the  features  objectionable  to  tenants  and  codified  the  legislation 
that  had  grown  up  in  the  past  several  decades.    Balfour  proposed  also 
to  pay  landlords  in  cash  instead  of  bonds.     In  the  meantime,  the  bonds 
rose  well  above  par,  and  such  opposition  arose  to  the  change  that  the 
old  method  of  payment  was  retained  in  the  measure. 

Large-scale  land  purchases  began  immediately  and  by  1898  had 
reached  a.  peak  of  L2, 000, 000  per  year.     Thereafter,  the  volume  of  trans- 
actions diminished,  since  the  value  of  the  land  bonds  was  affected 
adversely  by  the  Boer  War.    By  1903,  the  bonds  sold  at  a  substantial 
discount,  and  it  became  necessary  to  revise  Irish  land  measures  once  more. 

The  Fyndham  Act  of  1903  was  by  far  the  most  important  purchasing 
legislation  passed  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 
Wholesale  methods  were  adopted  as  a  stimulus  to  land  purchase,  since 
the  measures  •  introduced  a. 'system  of  •sales  by  estates  §_/  rather  than  by 
individual  transactions.     A  new  body,  known  as  the  Estates  Commissioners, 
was  established  in  the  Land  Commission  with  power  to  acquire  entire 
estates,   or  parts  of  them,  whenever  three-fourths  of  the  tenants  thereon 
agreed  t.o 'purchase  their  holdings.     When  the  majority  of  the  tenants  on 
an  estate  had  actually  purchased  their  holdings,  the  minority  were  also 
required  to  do  so.     The  tenants'  payments  were  reduced  to  3.25  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  per  year  (2.75  interest  plus  0.5  percent  for  the 
sinking  fund)  and  were  extended  over  63.5  years. 

8/  That  is,  which  might  contain  considerable  untenanted  areas  suitable 
for  the  creation  of  new  holdings. 
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Landlords  were  paid  in  cash  from  funds  raised  "by  the  flotation 
of  2.75  percent  "bonds.     In  addition,  the  landlords  were  to  "be  paid  a 
bonus  of  £12,000,000  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  sell.    The  payment  of 
the  landlords  in  cash,  of  course,  was  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  fluctuation  of  bond  values. 

Land  purchase  proceeded  rapidly  under  the  Wyndham  Act.    Up  to 
1903,  £2^,000,000  had  been  advanced  in  loans  for  this  purpose,  but 
between  1§03  and  1909,  in  a  period  of  less  than  6  years,  L2S,000,000 
were  advanced  under  this  act  and  in  1909  £56,000,000  in  land  sales  were 
pending*    Up  to  1909,  over  7,000,000  acres  of  land  had  been  affected  by 
land~purchase  operations,  while  some  9»000,000  acres  were  still  occupied 
by  tenants.    But  again  land  purchasing  ran  into  financial  difficulties. 
Under  former  acts,  the  land  bonds  fell  so  low  in  value  as  to  be  unattractive 
to  landlords.    In  1909 >  the  British  Government  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  £113  of  bonds  to  obtain  £100  cash  to  pay  the  landlords.  Consequently, 
it  became  apparent  that  further  operations  under  the  Wyndham  Act  would 
soon  bear  heavily  on  Irish  taxpayers,  who  were  ultimately  liable  for 
losses  resulting  from  bond  sales. 

The  Birrell  Act  of  1909  placed  the  financial  aspects  of  land 
purchase  on  a  sounder  basis.    The  loss  of  some  £7,000,000  entailed  in 
completing  pending  purchases  was    absorbed  by  the  British  Treasury, 
and  in  subsequent  transactions  landlords  were  paid  in  bonds  on  which 
the  interest  rate  was  increased  to  3*5  percent.    The  bonus  provisions 
were  changed  also  to  a  graduated  bonus,  since  the  uniform  bonus  tempted 
landlords  to  hold  out  for  a  high  price. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  land  purchase  proceeded 
fairly  rapidly  under  the  Birrell  Act,     Thereafter,  normal  activities 
were  disrupted  for  about  a  decade  by  the  war,  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
land  bonds,  and  by  the  political  turmoil  in  Ireland  following  the  war. 

Land  purchase  in  the  Irish  Free  State  period 

In  1922,  at  the  time  of  the  partition  of  the  country  into  North- 
ern Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State,       most  of  the  land  remaining  to 
be  dealt  with  was  located  in  the  latter  area.    When  the  new  Irish  Free 
State  Government  assumed  office,  about  11,000,000  acres,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  agricultural  area,  had  passed  or  was  in  the  process  of 
passing  to  farmer  proprietors.    About  6,000,000  acres,  of  which  roughly 
half  was  arable  land,  remained  to  be  dealt  with.     In  addition  to  some 
£92,000,000  that  the  British  Government  had  advanced  for  land  purchase 
within  the  Free  State  boundaries,  it  was  estimated  that  further  outlays 
of  from  £25,000,000  to  £30,000,000  would  be  necessary  to  complete  land 
purchase. 


2/  The  Irish  Free  State  comprises  about  85  percent  of  the  area  of  the 
island. 
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Partly  for  political  reasons  arising  out  of  the  Civil  War  period 
that  Ireland  had  just  undergone  and  partly  "because  of  depressed  economic 
conditions,  the  new  C-overment  resumed  land  operations  immediately.  It 
was  generally  recognized  that  the  financial  and  other  provisions  of  the 
earlier  land  acts  had  'become  antiquated  and,  if  operations  were  resumed 
under  them,  considerable  time  would  be  required  to  complete  transfer  of 
the  remaining  land.  Cn  the  other  hand,  the  exigencies  of  the  time  dic- 
tated immediate  action. 

Table  2.    Lands  purchased  and  purchase  money  advanced  by  Land  Commission 
and  Congested  Districts  Beard  in  Irish  Pree  State  area, 
under  various  land  acts  from  1870  to  March  31,  1936 


Acts 


Landlord  and  Tenant 
Act,  1870  

Land  Law  Act,  1681.. 

Land  Purchases  Acts, 
1685-36,  1889  

Land  Purchases  Acts, 
1691,  1396  

Irish  Land  Act,  1903 

Evicted  Tenants'  Act 
1907  

Irish  Land  Acts, 
1909  and  1919  

Purchases,  Congested 
Districts  Board 
out  of  own  funds, 
Acts,  1691-1920... 

Land  Acts,  1923-1933 


,and  purchased  


Hold- 
ings 
b/ 


1,000 


Area 


28,482 
.3^22., 402. 


14.,  677,070 


Nominal 
advance 


•purchase  mone 
Additional 
cash  as 
part  of 
purchase 
price  pj 


Pounds 


Number 

sterling 

snarling. 

sisrling 

469 

34,924 

347,480 

239 , 839 

587,319 

530 

19 , 439 

174,735 

83,421 

258,156 

16,099 

682,996 

7,196,253 

146,463 

7,342,766 

41,562 

1, 

311,673 

10,853,501 

214,435 

11,067,936 

195 , 000 

6, 

929,805 

68,695,595 

974,608 

69,870,203 

735 

25,370 

389,046 

389,046 

ol , 000 

2, 

271,979 

11,828,257 

195, 730 

12,023,987 

194,005 
26  ttO'WA 


126,^69.^215 


Pound; 


JU7-69 


1     ,   P,Sfi,  gftF, 


Total 


Pounds 


194,005 
26,592.062 


123,325,500 


Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners. 

a/  Includes  some  advances  made  by  the  Public  Works  Commissioners  and  by 
Congested  Districts  Board,    b/  Partly  estimated  and  exclusive  of  holdings 
consolidated  with  others,     c/  These  amounts  are  in  addition  to  Government 
advances,  -  representing  cash  down  payments  of  prospective  owners. 

The  Land  Act  of  1923  at  one  stroke  abolished  the  remaining  land 
held  under  "dual  ownership"  and  compelled  landlords  to  sell  their 
estates.    All  rent  in  arrears  prior  to  1920  was  canceled,  and  rent  in 
arrears  from  1920  to  1923  was  reduced  25  percent.    Practically  all  land 
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not  transferred  or  in  the  process  of  transference  to  small  proprietors 
was  vested  in  the  Land  Commission,  which  in  turn  was  to  transfer  the  land 
to  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Land  Commission's  operations,  however,  proceeded  rather  slowly 
because  of  the  size  of  the  task  undertaken.     In  order  to  avoid  the  delay 
attendant  upon  transferring  the  land,  the  Land  Act  of  1931  established 
the  remaining  tenants  on  an  annuity  basis.    Ly  this  action,  they  received 
the.  immediate  benefits  of  reduced  payments  while  the  final  vesting  of 
title  in  the  occupier  awaited  adjustment  of  details. 

Rehabilitation  and  'substandard  agri culture 

In  the  course  of  dealing  with  farm  tenancy  in  Ireland,  its  prob- 
lems became  more  apparent  to  British  statesmen.     One  of  the  most  signif- 
icant developments  has  been  the  recognition  that  farm-tenancy  problems 
have  several  component  parts  that  require  separate  treatment  and  that 
major  distinction  must  be  made  between  "economic"  and  "uneconomic"  hold- 
ings. 1.0,/    La-nd  legislation  described  above  applied  principally  to  the 
former  group,  or  to  the  majority  of  the  Irish  tenants.    Holdings  in  this 
class  were  expected  to  provide  a  decent  livelihood  from  agriculture,  once 
the  special  disadvantages  of  the  land  tenure  under  which  they  labored  were 
removed. 

The  chronic  poverty  of  the  uneconomic  holdings  has  presented  one 
of  the  most  complicated  problems  of  Irish  farm  tenancy.     The  benefits  of 
fair  rents  or  farm  ownership  offered  small  hope  of  improvement  in  their 
low  standard  of  living.    Diagnosing  the  immediate  causes  of  the  chronic 
poverty  has  been  one  of  the  difficulties.     The  most  apparent  cause  has 
been  the  extremely  small  size  of  many  of  the  holdings,  which  has  precluded 
the  possibility  of  an  adequate  income.  Frequently  this  condition  has 
been  coupled  with  poor  soil.     Government  action  has  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  particular  handicap  has  needed  special  attention.  A 
multiplicity  of  other  handicaps  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  however, 
were  recognized  to  exist  in  different  regions  or  in  individual  cases. 
Frequently  poverty  merely  bore  witness  to  lack  of  educa,tion,  ill  health, 
debt-ridden  circumstances,  or  some  other  special  misfortune.    A  series  of 
poor  crops  often  left  the  farmer  without  means  of  maintaining  soil  fer- 
tility.    Sometimes  whole  areas  gradually  declined  to  submarginal  agricul- 
ture a,nd  the  population  was  left  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence.     Lack  of 
proper  tools  or  knowledge  of  better  agricultural  methods  in  some  cases 
proved  a.  serious  handicap.    Regions  specializing  in  certain  crops  at 
times  suffered  periods  of  sharp  drops  in  prices,  and  farmers  became  hope- 
lessly in  debt  to  itinerant  traders  or  loca.1  shopkeepers.     These  causes 
and  many  others  have  contributed  to  the  poverty  of  the  uneconomic  holdings. 


10/  See  "The  Irish  Land  Acts",  by  C.  B.  Bailey,  Section  XVI. 
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In  general,  the  uneconomic  holdings  have  "been  most  prevalent  in 
Western  Ireland,  although  "by  no  means  confined  to  that  region.  Never- 
theless, in  that  region  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  most 
severe.    Competition  for  the  small  holdings  in  the  scant  arable  soil 
available,  made  more  acute  by  the  land  clearance  for  cattle  raising  and 
the  pressure  of  population,  brought  about  excessive  subdivision  of 
land  and  use  of  hopelessly  poor  land.     The  evils  that  afflicted  Ireland 
generally  appeared  there  in  aggravated  form.    Rack-renting  drove 
rents  to  levels  that  were  frequently  higher  than  those  prevailing  for 
the  best  land  in  Ulster.    A  Hoyal  Commission  once  called  the  inhabitants 
"to  a  large  extent  the  wrecks  of  past  racial,  religious,  agrarian,  and 
social  storms  in  Ireland,  who  in  a  bad  year  are  saved  from  privations 
only  by  relief  measures. "11/    Only  the  returns  from  subsidiary  occupations, 
such  as  kelp  burning,  fishing,  and  homo  industry,  kept  many  from  star- 
vation.    Some  traveled  regularly  to  England  and  to  Scotland  to  work 
during  the  harvests. 

The  term  "congested  districts"  has  been  applied  generally  to 
the  uneconomic  holdings.     The  term,  however,  is  something  of  a.  misnomer, 
since  many  uneconomic  holdings  are  found  in  very  sparsely  populated 
regions.     In  fact,   it  was  in  these  regions  in  western  Ireland  that  the 
situation  seemed  almost  hopeless. 

Fossibly  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1870  might  be  taken  as  the  first 
legislative  recognition  of  congestion,  or  uneconomic  farming,  as  a  phase 
of  farm  tenancy.     This  clause  gave  special  recognition  to  the  need  for 
greater  "compensation  for  disturbance"  in  the  case  of  holdings  of  small 
value,  since  the  tenant  on  a  holding  valued  at  £10  or  less  might  be 
awarded  a  sum  not  to  exceed  7  years'  rent  while  a  tenant  on  a  holding 
above  H00  could  get  no  more  than  1  year's  rent.     In  any  event,  it  had 
become  apparent  by  1691  that  "free  sale,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  fair 
rents"  had  little  signif icejnee  for  the  uneconomic  holdings. 

The  Land  Act  of  1891  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  to  deal  with  the  problem.     The  definition  of  a 
congested  district  given  in  the  Act  of  1891  was  a  district  in  which  20 
percent  of  the  people  live  in  electoral  divisions  of  which  the  total 
assessed  tax  valuation,  when  divided  by  the  population,  is  less  than  30 
shillings  per  person.     This  attempt  to  define  congestion  on  a  geographical 
basis  was  not  satisfactory.    Other  attempts  in  subsequent  legislation 
were  hardly  more  satisfactory,  for  practical  purposes,  since  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  largely  defied  definition. 

The  Board  was  given  an  income  to  start  with  of  £41,250  per  year. 
The  sum  was  increased  from  time  to  time  until  in  1909  it  was  raised  from 

11/  Quoted  from  I . J . B radenburg 1 s  "Progress  of  Land  Transfers  in  the  Irish 
Free  State",  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics,  August  1932. 
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£86,250  to  £250,000  per  year.     The  Board  had  some  precedents  in  deciding 
upon  the  nature  of  its  activities  or,  at  least,   it  knew  what  not  to  do. 
Previous  efforts  had  lumped  ail  destitution  problems  as  direct  poor  re- 
lief, and  toward  this  end  a  workhouse  system  was  established  in  Ireland 
in  1838.     Insofar  as  the  workhouse  system  was  intended  to  solve  the 
problem  of  congested  districts,   it  was  an  unqualified  failure.     In  1893 
an  act  was  passed  that  gave  the  Board  power  to  acquire  land  for  the 
enlargement  of  holdings,  and  the  Land  Act  of  1896  permitted  the  pur- 
chase of  entire  estates  for  the  same  purpose.     In  the  coiirse  of  time, 
many  of  the  technical  limitations  upon  the  Board's  activities  were  re- 
moved, and  powers  were  granted  that  made  it  possible  to  deal  with  con- 
gestion in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.     The  areas  declared  congested  were 
also  extended  until  its  scope  included  a  third  of  the  country. 

Enlarging  and  improving  holdings :    Although  the  early  purchasing 
activities  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  were  greatly  hampered  by 
laxk  of  funds,  improvement  and  resale  of  land,  both  tenanted  and  un- 
tenanted, became  a  vital  part  of  its  work.     Prior  to  1910  this  method 
of  relieving  congestion  was  not  very  extensive,  and  the  period  of  great- 
est achievement  in  this  field  was  from  1910  to  1915.     During  the  World 
War  and  in  the  unsettled  post-war  period,  the  work  was  suspended.  Dur- 
ing the  Board's  existence  from  1891  to  1923,  some  3,250,000  acres  were 
purchased,  of  which  790,000  acres  were  untenanted.    About  1,500,000 
acres  had  been  vested  in  purchasers  prior  to  its  dissolution. 

The  land  Commission,  organized  in  1923  under  the  new  Government, 
has  proceeded  along  somewhat  the  same  lines.     Inspite  of  the  immense 
amount  of  work  accomplished  under  the  former  regime,  a  survey  indicated 
that  there  still  remained  roughly  248,000  holdings  presumably  uneconomic 
from  the  standpoint  of  size.     Some  2,500,000  acres  would  have  been  re- 
quired, to  bring  them  up  to  a  minimum  standard  of  10  acres.  Obviously, 
sufficient  land  did  not  exist  for  this  purpose,  and  the  question  has 
been  how  to  utilize  the  available  land  to  the  best  advantage . 

An  important  source  of  land  for  increasing  the  size  of  holdings 
has  been  untenanted  land  or  waste  land  unsuitable  for  cultivation. 
Reclamation  and  improvement  of  this  land  has  continued  under  the  Land 
Commission.    Up  to  March  1936,  some  1,500,000  acres  of  untenanted  land 
had  been  distributed  under  both  agencies. 

In  recent  years,  reclamation  projects  on  untenanted  land  have 
been  of  three  types.     In  one  type,  reclaimed  land  is  divided  into 
allotments  equipped  with  dwellings  and  farm  buildings.     The  allotment 
is  then  sold  under  an  annuity  agreement.     In  another  type,  an  area  of 
untenanted  land  adjacent  to  congested  holdings  is  drained  and  fenced  and 
divided  among  the  farmers  as  additions  to  their  holdings.     Sp.cn  farmer 
agrees  to  complete  reclamation  and  to  till  his  plot  within  a  specified 
time.     A  third  type  of  work  has  been  undertaken  in  the  western  coastal 
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regions  for  the  fixation  of  blowing  sand,  in  order  to  prevent  destruc- 
tion of  tillage  and  pasture  lands.  Projects  are  under  way  also  to  re- 
store sandy  areas  to  agricultural  use. 

From  1923  bo  1936,  the  Land  Commission  expended  some  £2,913,000 
on  improving  holdings  and  an  additional  £520,000  on  special  relief-work 
projects.    About  half  of  this  total  amount  has  'been  spent  in  the  five 
western  counties  of  Donegal,  G-alway,  Mayo,  Clare,  and  Kerry.  Reclama- 
tion of  untenanted  land  has  been  expensive.    While  possibly  several  mil- 
lion acres  more  can  be  reclaimed  from  untenanted  and  waste  lands,   it  is 
a  serious  question  whether  the  heavy  expense  in  this  type  of  work  is 
economically  justified. 

Rearrangement  of  holdings:     Perhaps  no  other  factor  has  caused  so 
much  difficulty  and  delay  in  the  relief  of  congestion  as  tne  rearrange- 
ment of  holdings.  T-he  necessity  for  this  work  has  resulted  from  the  sur- 
vival of  the  strip  system  and  the  excessive  subdivision  of  land  in  the 
past.     Frequently  holdings  are  made  up  of  scattered  plots  on  which  effi- 
ciency of  operation  is  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  proper  communication. 
Over  a  considerable  period,  the  work  of  rearrangement  and  exchanging  of 
plots  between  farmers,  in  order  to  place  holdings  upon  a  more  economic 
unitary  basis,  has  been  going  on.     She  property  of  various  parties  must 
be  acquired,  and  the  occupiers  whose  holdings  have  been  assigned  to  oth- 
ers must  be  compensated  by  equivalent  holdings  elsewhere.     In  some  cases, 
rearrangement  has  been  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  adding  untenanted 
land  to  the  holdings.     In  view  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  task,  an 
obstructionist  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  few  farmers,  due  to  sentimental 
attachment  for  particular  plots  of  ground  or  other  reasons,  can  delay  a 
project  considerably.    Although  the  Land  Commission,  under  the  Land  Acts, 
has  certain  powers  of  compulsion,   it  has  been  reluctant  to  use  them  and 
in  general  ha.s  relied  upon  tact  and  patience. 

Resettlement  work:     Migration  of  tenants,  particularly  from  the 
congested  districts  of  western  Ireland,  as  undertaken  by  the  Commission, 
has  made  rural  resettlement  an  important  phase  of  the  work.  Migration 
has  been  necessary  for  several  reasons,  among  which  are  the  lack  of  suit- 
able untenanted  land  to  improve  holdings  and  the  generally  unfavorable 
soil  and  other  conditions  that  render  improvement  very  difficult.  More- 
over,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  land  taken  for  the  relief  of  conges- 
tion can  be  awarded  only  in  some  other  county. 

A  recent  rural  resettlement  scheme  in  County  Meath  (east-central 
Ireland)  in  the  1936  report  of  the  Land  Commission  is  described  as  follows 

"A  compact  area  of  766  acres  of  excellent  land  in  County 
Meath  was  acquired  by  the  La.nd  Commission  for  colonization  pur- 
poses and,  after  setting  aside  188  acres  to  provide  holdings 
for  herds  previously  employed  on  the  land,  588  acres  were  made 
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available  for  migrants  from  the  Gaeltacht  (who  surrendered  their 
existing  holdings  for  the  relief  of  local  congestion).    This  ■  • 

area  at  P.athcarran  was  divided  into  27  holdings  averaging  21-1/2 
acres  each,  and  on  each  holding  a  substantial'  four-roomed  dwelling- 
house  was  built,  to  one  or  other  of  a  number  of  different  designs, 
together  with  modern  out-offices,  comprising  stable,  piggery, 
poultry  house,  and  dairy.    A  new  approach  road  was  made,  the  lands 
were  veil  fenced  and  watered,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  livestock 
and  farm  implements  was  provided  for  each  migrant.     In  addition, 
a  portion  of  each  farm  was  tilled  by  the  Land  Commission'  before 
the  arrival  of  the  occupier  and  a  supply  of  turf  provided  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  the  Settlement.    A  playing  field  for  the 
use  of  the  young  people  was  set  aside  and  fenced.    A  school  (in 
which,  of  course,  the  instruction  is  entirely  through  the  medium 
of  Irish)  has  also  been  constructed  by  the  Office  of  Public  Worka. 

"Vocational  education  classes  are  available  in  the  district 
so  that  the  proper  training  of  the  youth  of  the  settlement  can 
be  continued. 

"An  expert  agricultural  inspector  (an  Irish  speaker)  is 
allotted  to  the  district  to  guide  the  migrants  in  the  tillage 
of  their  holdings,  as  the  tillage  methods  of  the  Midlands  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  the  West.     For  the  first  year  the 
migrants  were  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  weekly  wages  for  work 
in  improving  their  land  and  thereby  helped  to  tide  over  before 
the  gathering  of  their  first  crop.11 

Although  rural  resettlement  schemes  have  been  a  definite  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  Land  Commission, 
the  difficulties  and  expense  have  prevented  large-scale  operations.  Cost 
for  each  new  holding  has  varied  from  L400  upwards.     The  scheme  mentioned 
above  cost  about  £27,000,  exclusive  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land. 
Part  of  the  additional  cost  will  be  recouped  by  additions  to  the  sale  price 
of  the  holdings. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  promoting  migration,  particularly  from 
the  Gaeltacts  (Irish  speaking  counties  located  mainly  on  the  west  coast), 
has  been,  in  many  cases,  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  leave  even  the 
most  poverty-stricken  condition.     Pamily  and  clan  lines  are  drawn  tightly, 
and  strangers  are  regarded  with  provincial  suspicion.    Aversion  to  dif- 
ferent scenery,  strange  faces,  new  methods  of  farming,  and  possibly  a 
strange  language  discourage  migration.     The  last  objection,  as  indicated 
in' tha  foregoing  scheme,  has  been  largely  eliminated  by  the  present 
Government's  policy  of  preserving  and  extending  the  use  of  the  Irish 
language . 

^Development  of  subsidiary  industries:    Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1891,  the  Congested  Districts  Board  was  charged  with  the  development 
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of  industry,  agriculture,  forestry",  fishing,  weaving,  and  to  undertake, 
in  general,  any  enterprise  that  was  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  congested  area.     Secondly,   it  was  given  the  power  to  redistribute 
the  land  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eradicate  all  uneconomic  holdings.  In 
the  subsequent  activities  of  the  Board,   its  primary  functions  -  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  and  industry  -  were  relegated  to  second  place. 
The  best  known  and  perhaps  most  important  work  has  been  in  conjunction  with 
its  land  purclia.se,   improvement,  end  resale.    Nevertheless,  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1691,  which  recognize  that  the  problems  of  farm  tenancy  are 
not  wholly  agricultural,  have  been  given  some  attention,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  subsidiary  industries. 

The  backward  state  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  the  west  coast  was 
early  recognized  and  the  industry  aided  through  the  construction  of  piers 
and  harbors,  the  supplying  of  fishing  boats  and  gear,  and  the  development 
of  markets.     Likewise,  the  Board  and  the  Land  Commission  have  encouraged 
cottage  handicrafts,  such  as  the  making  of  hand-woven  tweeds,  homespuns 
and  knitted  goods,  and  embroidery  and  lace-making.    Assistance  is  also 
given  to  the  cottage-textile  industries  in  producing  new  and  marketable 
designs,  and  in  procuring  raw  materials. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  also  in  improving  and  diversify- 
ing agriculture.    Among  the  early  activities  of  the  Board  wure  instruction 
in  stock-raising  and  improvement  of  poultry  and  crop  cultivation  through 
the  maintenance  of  example  plots.    Around  1903,  however,  the  agricultural 
work  was  largely  transferred  tc  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  rap  r  o  v  i  ng  h  ou  s  i  ng  conditions :    From  about  1883,  increasing  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  improvement  in  rural  housing.    Various  agen- 
cies have  been  engaged  in  this  work.     Originally,  efforts  were  applied 
toward  improving  living  conditions  among  agricultural  laborers.  This 
type  of  work  was  undertaken  also  in  connection  with  the  congested  districts 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  later  by  the  Land  Commission.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  better  housing  has  become  a 
national  policy,  applying  not  only  to  the  congested  districts  and  other 
rural  regions,  but  to  urban  areas  as  well. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  housing  conditions  among  agricul- 
tural laborers,  largely  because,  as  a  direct  heritage  of  the  unhappy  con- 
ditions of  the  past,   the  standard  of  living  of  this  group  was  particularly 
low.     The  work  has  comprised  an  important  phase  of  rehabilitation  in  the 
Government's  farm  tenancy  operations.     In  general,  the  term  agricultural 
laborer  applies  to  those  who  depend  largely  upon  wages  received  from  farm 
labor  but  who  supplement  their  income  by  cultivating  the  small  plots  of 
ground  upon  which  they  live.    The  meaning  of  the  term  was  somewha.t  broad- 
ened by  several  laws.     The  Act  of  1386  defined  "agricultural  laborer"  as 
"a  man  or  woman  who  does  work  for  hire  at  any  season  of  the  yea.r  on  land  of 
some  other  person  or  persons  and  shall  include  handloom  weavers  and  fisher- 
men doing  agricultural  work  and  shall  also  include  herdsmen."     The  Land 
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Act  of  1903  provided  further  that  the  expression  should  include  "any 
person  (other  than  domestic  servants)  working  for  hire  in  a  rural  district 
whose  average  wages  do  not  exceed  two  shillings  and  six  pence  (a"bout  60 
cents)  per  day  and  who  is  not  in  occupation  of  land  exceeding  one  quarter 
of  an  acre." 

The  Laborers  Acts  of  1883  to  1906  empowered  local  agencies  to 
borrow  money  to  provide  suitable  dwellings  and  allotments  of  land.  Funds 
for  repayment  were  raised  partly  by  local  taxation  and  partly  from  grants 
made  by  the  British  Government.     The  Land  Act  of  1906  provided  that  par- 
cels of  untenanted  land  might  be  allotted  to  laborers  as  a  part  of  the 
work  done  in  the  congested  districts.     The  Irish  Free  State  continued  the 
work,  and  "by  1930  over  43,000  laborer's  cottages  had  oeen  built  and  total 
loans  of  about  £7,370,000  advanced.  12/ 

Under  the  new  regime,  a  series  of  acts  since  1924  have  encouraged 
rural  housing  conditions  in  general.     Government  loans  and  subsidies  have 
enabled  local  authorities  to  construct  and  rent  cottages  to  agricultural 
laborers,  and  also  grants  have  "been  paid  to  private  persons  for  improving 
dwellings  in  rural  areas.  13/' 

In  the  congested  districts,  the  erection  and  improvement  of  dwell- 
ings was  facilitated  by  the  Housing  (Gaeltacht)  Act  of  1929.     The  work 
has  complemented  certain  other  activities  of  the  Land  Commission  in  this 
field  a.s,  for  example,   the  work  done  in  connection  with  rural  resettle-  i 
ment.    An  amending  act  in  1934  increased  the  sum  available  under  the 
Housing  Act  from  £350,000  to  L550,000  and  further  provided  that  larger 
grants,  proportionately,  might  be  granted  to  holdings  of  lower  valuation. 

Conclusion 

At  least  two  main  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  history  of 
Irish  land  reform.    First,  the  long  struggle  with  the  problem  of  farm 
tenancy,  begun  in  1370  by  the  British  Government  and  continued  by  the 
Irish  Free  State  Government,  has  "been  successful.     Second,   success  has 
been  due  mainly  to  the  policy  of  assisting  tenants  to  "become  farm  owners 
rather  than  to  the  original  policy  of  regulating  tenancy. 

For  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  result  has  "been  the  possession  of 
the  land  to  which  tiiey  had  formerly  but  a  precarious  claim.  Moreover, 
the  cost  of  the  land  to  them  has  not  been  excessive,   since  the  annual 
payments  have  heen  smaller  than,  the  fixed  rents,  and  the  fixed  rents  were 
considerably  "below  the  former  unregulated  rents. 

12/  See  Bailgy,  op.  cit.,   Section  X7II. 

13/  See  Brandenburg,   "Housing- in  the  Irish  Free  State",  Journal  of  Land 
and  Public  Utility  Economics,  February  1932. 
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Some  of  the  farmers  t&iq  •contracted  to  purchase  holdings  under  .the 
early  acts  have  long  since  completed  their  payments..    For  the  majority  of 
the  f aimers,  however,  full  ownership  of  their  land  must  rest  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  annuity  payments^    In  general,  trie  annuity  payment  record 
was  good  under  the  British  regime,  and  default  was  remarkably  small.  Im- 
mediately ~f  tier  "  the  partition  of  Ireland,  the  new  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  make  reductions  in  annuity  payments,  largely  "because  of  the 
chaotic  conditions  arising  out  of  the  Civil  War  period.    As  a  result  of 
the  widespread  economic  distress  "brought  about  "by  the  recent  depression, 
even  more  drastic  reductions  were  made  with  respect  to  annuity  payments 
by  the  Land  Act  of  1933.     Of  the  L3, 302, 265  in  payments  due  on  March  31, 
1936,  £2,237,042  had  been  paid  by  that  date,  leaving  61, 0X5,223  in  arrears. 
By  July  31,  1936,  the  amount  in  arrears  had  dropped  to  L'715,584« 

While  the  Government ' s  attempt  to  solve  the  farm  tenancy  problem 
through  regulation  was  ultimately  displaced  by  a  land-purchase  program, 
the  Irish  political."  situation  had  considerable  bearing  upon  this  shift. 
The  story  of  Irish  farm  tenancy  is  carved  out  of  the  Anglo-Irish  political 
History'.    With  the  land  question  the  rallying  ground  for  Home  Rule,  the 
British  Government's  regulatory  experiment  was  from  the  outset  conducted 
in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  distrust  and  suspicion.     Its  success  might 
have  been  greater  if  the  regulation  of  tenancy  had  been  carried  out  under 
more  favorable  conditions. 

It  became  increasingly  apparent  to  the  British  authorities  and  to 
the  new  Government  that  ,:arm  tenancy  involved  many  broad  issues  chat 
changes  in  land  tenure  alone  could  not  solve  and  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  problem  must  be  extended.     This  view  has  been  reflected  in  efforts 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  later  the  Land  Commission,  directed 
toward  improvement  of  the  inadequately -small  holdings  and  of  agricultural 
and  marketing  methods,  restoration' of  soil  fertility,  and  development  of 
subsidiary  industries.     In  essence,-  these  measures  are  concerned  with 
general  Improvement  of  rural  life,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
future  work  of  the  new  Government  lies. 
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OP  QUEBEC  ENACTS  SWEEPING  MARKETING  REGULATIONS 

A  new  Quebec  law,  known  as  the  Agricultural  products  Act,  and 
regulations  thereunder  "Concerning  the  Sale  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables" 
were  published  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette  on  August  14,  1937.  The 
regulations  issued  under  the  act  will  apply  to  co^jnoiities  produced  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  or  imported  for  sale  and  consumption  in  that 
province  from  any  other  Canadian  Province  or  from  foreign  sources. 

As  yet  the  new  regulations  respecting  the  transportation  and 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  not  been  enforced.    In  that 
connection,  the  Agricultural  products  Act  provides  that  they  shall  have 
the  force  of  law  _f>om  the  date  of  their  publication  in  the  Quebec  Offi- 
cial Gazette  or  from  the  day  fixed  by  thd  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
•Council,    presumably,  therefore,  the  dormant  regulations  will  not  become 
law  until  a  date  for  oheir  enforcement  is  formally  announced  by  the 
Quebec  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

The  Agricultural  Products  Act,  applicable  to  any  produce  of 
animal  or  vegetable  origin,  with  the  exception  of  canned  foods  governed 
by  the  Canned  Poods  Act  and  aquatic  animals,  authorizes  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  to  designate  the  products  which  shell  come  within 
the  application  of  the  act  and  to  regulate  the  sale  and  transportation 
for  sale  of  the  designated  products  within  the  limits  of  the  Province 
or  within  such  areas  as  he  may  indicate. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  empowered  to  prescribe  grading  and 
marking  regulations  for  any  of  the  designated  products  and  their  con- 
tainers and  to  appoint  inspectors  to  check  and  supervise  the  operation 
of  the  regulations.     Such  inspectors  may  confiscate  and  dispose  of  any 
designated  agricultural  product  that  doss  not  comrjly  with  such  grading 
and  marking  rules  as  may  be  established. 

In  accordance  with  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Agricultural 
Products  Act,  the  Quebec  Lieutenant-Governor  has  designated  fruit r>  and 
vegetables  intended  for  human  consumption  as  the  first  group  of  com- 
modities subject  to  its  .application. 

With  that  end  in  view,  specific  grades  have  been  set  up  for 
cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  apples,  crab  apples,  plums  and 
fresh  prunes,  asparagus,  beets,  carrots,  celery,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
turnips,  cucumbers,  green  beans,  lettuce,  melons,  onions,  parsnips, 
potatoes,  rhubarb,  and  tomatoes. 


Specifications  relating  to  the  size  and  shape  of  barrels,  crates, 
boxes,  hampers,  and  baskets  for  packing  and  shipping  the  designated 
commodities  have  also  been  issued.    In  addition,  regulations  have  been 
issued  setting  forth  in  detail  exactly  how  containers  for  the  designated 
fruits  and  vegetables  must  be  labeled.    Finally,  the  regulations  contain 
detailed  instructions  as  to 'the  rights  and  functions  of  inspectors  in 
checking  compliance  with  the  law  and  in . confiscating  commodities  offered 
for  sale  or  in  transit  that  do  not  conform  with  the  regulations. 


ffl  GERMAN  TRADE  AND  PAYMENT  AGREEMENT  WITH  HEW  ZEALAND 

The  German  Government  has  announced  the  completion  of  negotia- 
tions with  New  Zealand  for  a  further  addition  to  the  lengthening  list 
of  her  commercial  treaties  in  which  agricultural  products  play  an  im- 
portant role,  according  to  a  report  from  the  Berlin  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.     The  Reich's  imports  from  New  Zealand  are 
almost  exclusively  of  an  agricultural  character.    The  new  treaty  con- 
sists of  a  trade  agreement  and  a  payments  agreement.    The  trade  section 
became  effective  on  October  12,  1937,   and  the  payments  section  is  to 
go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1933.    Both  sections  are  to  be  valid  for 
a  period  of  2  years. 

The  agreement  affirms  the  most-favored-nation  principle  and, 
as  in  the  Germ  an- Canadian  agreement,  l/  a  basis  of  1:1  for  the  exchange 
of  goods  between  the  two  countries  is  established.     If  the  agreement 
works  out  on  that  basis,  it  will  mean  a  marked  concession  on  the  part 
of  New  Zealand  end  a  corresponding  gain  for  Germany,  inasmuch  as  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  has  normally  been  strongly  in  favor  of 
New  Zealand  because  of  the  latter1  s  large  exports  of  wool  to  Germany. 
Germany's  total  imports  from  New  Zealand  in  the  6  years  1929-1934,  for 
example,  averaged  24,500,000  marks  annually  as  against  average  exports 
to  New  Zealand  of  only  7,200,000  marks. 

New  Zealand's  gain  under  the  treaty  would  seem  to  lie  chiefly  in 
the  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  Germany,  to  utilize  the  proceeds  from 
German  exports  to  New  Zealand  for  the  purchase  of  New  Zealand  products 
hitherto  of  little  or  no  importance  in  the  New  Zealand  export  trade  to 
Germany.     This  commitment,  however,  apparently  extends  only  to  batter 
and  apples.     It  is  understood  that  Germany  will  use  25  percent  of  the 
first  £400,000  arising  from  German  sales  to  New  Zealand  for  the  purchase 
of  New  Zealand  butter  and  that  50.  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  all  German 
sales  to  New  Zealand  in  excess  of  that  amount  will  also  be  used  for 
butter  imports.    No  details  have  been  revealed  as  to  the  specific  commit- 
ment in  respect  to  apples. 


TJ  See  Foreign  Agriculture,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January  1937. 
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The  details  of  the  agreement  so  fsr  published  malre  po  special 
provision  for  wool,  the  most  important  item  in  2Jo\7  Zealand's  exports  to 
Germany.    Hie  official  German  announcement  merely  states  that  "other 
possibilities  are  available  for  the  purchase  of  other  New  Zealand  prod- 
ucts in  which  Germany  is  interested,  especially  wool,  hides,  ana  skins." 
In  view  of  this  statement,  as  well  as  the  rather  one-sided  nature  of 
any  treaty  without  some  provision  for  wool,  it  appeal's  likely  tnat 
Germany  may  have  given  some  assurances  about  wool  purchases  on  a  foreign 
exchange  basis  as  her  needs  and' resources  permit. 

Of  primary  importance  from  a  German  standpoint,  it  would  appear, 
is  the  undertaking  on  the  part  of  th^  New  Zealand  Government  to  convert 
tne  mark  prices  of  German  goods  imported  by  New  Zealand  into  Hew  Zealand 
pounds  sterling  at  a  rate  more  favorable  to  Germany  (yet  to  be  fixed) 
than  the  rates  of  exchange  formerly  applied.     The  German  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  agreement  regards  this  undertaking,  which  apparently 
will  overcome  Germany's  present  disadvantage  from  an  overvalued  currency 
as  of  even  greater  significance  than  the  additional  undertaking  "cy  Hew 
Zealand  to  remove  surtaxes  and  to  make  tariff  reductions,  averaging  from 
5  to  10  percent,  on  16  classes  of  goods  important  in  the  trade  between 
Germany  and  New  Zealand. 


ARGENTINA  OPENS  GRAIN  OFFICE  IN  EUROPE 

The  Argentine  National  Grain  and  Elevator  Commission  has  opened 
an  office  in' London  for  the  purpose  of  studying  European  grain  and  lin- 
seed requirements  end  recommending  action  to  be  taken  in  Argentina  in 
order  to  adjust  production  to  consumer  needs. 

In  Argentina  the  National  Grain  and  Elevator  Commission  holds 
a  very  important  position.     It  was  established  by  the  Argentine  National 
Congress  in  August  1936  and  has  its  own  laboratories,  employs  the  ser- 
vices of  experts  of  wide  experience,  and  maintains  a  largo  corps  of  in- 
spectors at  producing  centers,  markets,  and  ports  of  export.     The  Oommis 
sion  consists  of  five  members  representing  all  parties  directly  conceme 
with  the  production  and  consumption  of  grain. 

The  objective  of  the  Argentine  Congress  in  establishing  the 
National  Grain  and  Elevator  Commission  was  to  bring  about  improvement  in 
grain  production  and  marketing  technique  so  that  producers  could  enjoy 
a  fair  return  for  their  endeavors.     The  Commission  does  not  actually  en- 
gage in  the  production  or  marketing  of  grain,  but  it  supervises  such  ac- 
tivities and  makes  recommendations  wherever  improvements  seem  necessary. 
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In  addition,  the  Government  has  transferred  tc  the  Commission  such  matters 
as  the  production  of  pedigreed  se&d.  and.  control  over  grain-marketing 
activi ties. 

The  primary  task  facing  the  Commission  is  to  coordinate  the  produc- 
tion of  tne  various  producing  regions  so  as  to  bring  them  into  closer 
conformity  with  buyers'  requirements.    As  the  Argentine  grain  belt  extends 
over  a.  wide  area  from  north  to  south,  the  variation    of  type  and  quality 
of  grain  produced  is  very  greafc.     This  factor  has  been  further  complicated 
by  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  from  abroad.    The  Commission  is  co- 
operating with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  studying  the  best  varieties 
of  grain  to  plant  in  various  producing  areas  end  in  attempting  to  indu.ee 
growers  to  concentrate  on  the  best  varieties. 

Another  function  of  the  National  Grain  and  Elevators  Commission  is 
to  improve  elevator  facilities.     A  great  chain  of  elevators  is  now  in 
course  of  construction  at  inland  centers  and  ports  of  shipment,  with  the 
object  of  providing  farmers  with  the  benefit  of  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic methods  of  storage  and  transportation.     On  completion  of  these 
elevators,  the  Commission  will  have  entire  charge  of  their  operation. 

The  Commission  has  also  been  entrusted  with  the  annual  grading  of 
grain,  previously  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  two  private  regional 
associations  of  grain  brokers  (which  will,  however,  continue  to  act  as 
before  in  arbitration  and  other  questions).     Grading  is  of  course  essen- 
tial for  purposes  of  internal  trade  and  the  most  efficient  operation  of 
the  elevators.    Under  this  responsibility,  the  Commission  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  into  account  the  opinion  of  the  Government  (Ministry  of 
Agriculture)  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  organized  grain  brokers  on 
the  other,  being  independent  of  individual  interests  but  able  to  call  on 
the  cooperation  of  all . 

The  Commission  through  its  London  office  will  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  Argentine  grain  on  its  arrival  abroad.  Its 
aim  will  be  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  insure  that  the  grain  reaches 
the  consumer  in  excellent  condition. 

In  announcing  the  opening  of  its  London  office,  the  Commission 
points  out  that  in  any  producing  enterprise  it  is  only  logical  that  the 
producer  should  adapt  his  goods  to  the  needs  of  the  Consumer.     It  is  in 
pursuance  of  that  objective  that  the  Commission,  representing  Argentine 
grain  and  linseed  producers,  is  opening  an  office  in  Europe,  which  -ab- 
sorbs the  greater  part  of  the  Argentine  grain  exports.     It  may  therefore 
be  expected  that,   so  far  as  Argentine  soil  and  climate  permit,  grain 
production  will  be  brought  more  and  more  into  line  with  buyers'  require- 
ment s . 


